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INTRODUCTION 


MANDATE AND PROCEDURES FOLLOWED 


Section 19 of the Textile and Clothing Board Act requires the 
Board to keep under constant review the effects of special measures 
of protection which have been implemented, and the progress of 
adjustments made by the producers of textile and clothing goods 
to become more competitive. Accordingly, the Textile and Clothing 
Board announced on August 31, 1979, that it intended to conduct a 
review of the situation in Canada regarding textile and clothing 
goods currently subject to special measures of protection. The 
full list of the goods in question appears in Appendix I to Volume 1 
of this report. The review was for the purpose of determining the 
recommendations the Board should make to the Minister of Industry, 
Trade and Commerce as to whether the special measures of protection 
in question should be maintained, modified or removed beyond 


December 31, 1981. 


Although the measures currently in force do not end until 
December 31, 1981, the Board decided to undertake its review ata 
relatively early date in order ‘to allow Jstifipetent, time for alli 
parties concerned to plan their actions for 1982 and beyond in 


light of the Board's recommendations. 


In the notice of review, published in the Canada Gazette of 
September l, 1979, the Board invited Gils interested parties ico 
submit to it, by November 26, 1979: ,tconfadentials briefs, containing 


their opinions and comments on a specific number of subjects, as 


well as all additional information they considered pertinent to 
the review. To assist in the preparation of such briefs the Board 
attached to the notice a series of guidelines on the subjects on 
which it specifically wished to obtain information and opinions. 
The Board also announced in the notice that it would hold hearings 
across Canada to receive supplementary explanations or arguments 
from those presenting briefs or associating themselves with the 
presentation of a brief. The full text of the notice of review 
and of the guidelines for the preparation of briefs appears as 


Appendices 2 and 3 to Volume I of this report. 


The review announced on August 31, 1979 was subsequently changed 
to an inquiry under Section 9 of the Textile and Clothing Board Act, 
and an announcement to that effect was published in the Canada 
Gazette of November 24, 1979. The decision to conduct an inquiry 
instead of a review was arrived at in light of the desirability of 
providing maximum flexibility in the formulation and implementation 
of special measures of protection in the event that such action were 
judged to be necessary. The announcement of the change and the 
notice of inquiry appear as Appendices 4 and 5 to Volume I of this 


LepoOuwe. 


Copies of the notice were distributed to the news media, to 
interested firms, individuals and groups, including major trade 
and other organizations, and to interested government departments, 


both federal and provincial. 


In the notice of inguiry the Board extended the period for the 
submission of briefs to December 31, 1979. It also requested 
textile and clothing manufacturers presenting briefs or associating 
themselves with the presentation of a brief to present to the Board 
plans of the adjustments to be made to their operations to increase 
their ability to meet international competition in the Canadian 


market. 


A total of 150 briefs, submissions or reports relating to the 


inquiry were received. The briefs were presented by individual 


firm i i 
S and by organizations representing textile and clothing manu- 
facturers and their Suppliers, 


labour unions, importers, retailers 
and consumers. 


A complete list of those who submitted briefs is 
attached as Appendix 6 to Volume I of this report. 


Of those parties presenting or supporting the presentation of 


briefs, 36 requested public hearings and 96 requested to be heard 


privately. The Board's hearings took place in Montréal, TOLOREO; 
Winnipeg and Vancouver during the months of February and March 1980. 


Appendix 6 identifies those who appeared before the Board at these 
hearings. 


In addition to the information received in the briefs and during 
the hearings the Board and its personnel carried out extensive re- 
Search on a number of aspects of the industry. The Textile and 
Consumer Products Branch of the Department of Industry, Trade and 
Commerce prepared for the Board a series of reports on most sectors 
of the textile and clothing industries covered by the inquiry. 
Additional research was carried out with the collaboration of other 
branches of the Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, with 
Statistics Canada and with other groups, both within and outside 


the Government. 


CONTENTS OF THE REPORT 


In this report the Board has limited its discussion to those 
factors which it considers of immediate relevance in arriving at 
its conclusions and formulating its recommendations. In Volume I, 
the first chapter presents in a succinct manner the evolution of 
the trading environment, both international and domestic, in which 
the Canadian textile and clothing industries have been operating. 
Chapters two and three describe respectively the situation in the 
g industries with emphasis on those aspects of 


textile and clothin 


the industries which the Board considers of primary importance. 


In Chapter four, the Board singles out and discusses major issues 


and problems which were highlighted during the inquiry. In Chapter 


five, the Board presents its conclusions and recommendations. 


It will be noted that except for a few sensitive products, the 
Board has dealt globally with the subject at hand. That is not to 
say that the situations prevailing with regard to the individual 
product categories listed in Appendix 1 have not been examined 
separately. Rather, in carrying out such examinations, the Board 
has found (again excepting sensitive items) that by and large the 
trends in the various product sectors were essentially the same, 
and that conclusions could be drawn which hold generally for the 
whole product range. In this respect, the Board has prepared a 
series of profiles which give a cross-sectional view of the textile 
and clothing industries. These profiles are reproduced in Volume 


Li ofsthis*repore, 


1. TRADE IN TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


INTERNATIONAL 


Textiles and clothing have been accorded special status by 
the world trading community. In 1960, sixteen countries developed 
and adopted guidelines which have overseen the conduct of inter- 
national trade in these products since that time. While refine- 
ments to those guidelines have subsequently been introduced, the 
objectives remain essentially the same today as they were two 


decades ago: 


to promote the economic development of developing countries by 
providing increased access to world markets for exports of 


their manufactured products; 


to ensure that trade proceeds in a reasonable and orderly 


manner in order to avoid disruption in importing countries; and 


to provide a framework within which participating countries 


could deal with market disruption from imports. 


In the years immediately prior to 1960, major 1mporting 


countries such as the United States and Canada experienced sharp 


and substantial increases in imports of textiles and clothing 


from developing countries wh 
This situation gave rise to increasing demands 


ich caused serious disruption in their 


domestic markets. 3 
from textile and clothing manufacturers in importing countries 


for government initiatives to limit imports of such products. As 
a result, major exporting countries were faced not only with 
numerous requests to voluntarily control their exports, but in 
some instances with import ceilings which were imposed by 
importing countries and which for the most part ignored the 
provisions of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). 
The situation as it evolved proved to be totally unsatisfactory 
both from the point of view of disruption in the markets of 
importing countries caused by increasing imports from developing 
countries, and from the point of view of disruption to ythe jemade 
of developing countries resulting from the proliferation of 


restraints on exports of textilesand clothing from those sources. 


The sixteen countries? which met in Geneva in 1960 were firm 
in their resolve to deal with the problems of market disruption 
and to formulate constructive solutions which would be consistent 
with the basic objectives of the GATT. While Article XIX of the 
GATT provided a contracting party with the right to take action 
against imports of any products which were causing or threatening 
to cause serious injury, it also imposed the obligation to apply 
the measure to all imports of such products regardless of the 
source. The disruption from imports of textiles and clothing at 
that time was caused primarily by products of Japanese and Hong 
Kong origin, although imports from several other developing countries 
were increasing rapidly. A further constraint to the use of 
Article XIX was that the importing country had to be prepared 
to pay compensation to the exporting country or face possible 
retaliatory action. Compensation would normally have been in the 
form of tariff or trade concessions in relation to the value of 


the trade affected by the import restrictions. 


a : : : 
Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, France, Germany, India, 
Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, Pakistan, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, 
the United Kingdom and the United States. 


On July 21, 1961, the world trading community gave formal 
recognition to the need for a long term solution to the problems 
of trade in textiles and clothing, which at that time was heavily 
concentrated in products manufactured from cotton; oy concluding 
a formal Arrangement under the aegis of the GATT. The Arrangement 
called for interim measures to deal with import problems during 
the twelve-month period beginning October 1, 1961, and the 
formation of a committee to recommend appropriate longer term 
measures. The interim instrument which was referred to as the 
Short-Term Arrangement Regarding International Trade in Cotton 
Textiles (STA) recognized the importance of textile exports for 
developing countries and provided a formula for Ling tang? such 
exports in the event of market disruption. Seven months later, 
agreement was reached on the Long-Term Arrangement Regarding 
International Trade in Cotton Téextiless(hTA) ae ethes LTA came: ante 
effect on October 1, 1962, for a five-year period. Through 
several extensions it governed world trade in cotton textiles 
until the end of 1973." The original’ signatories’ to the LTA 
accounted for over 90 percent of the free world's trade in 


cotton textiles and clothing?. 


While the LTA continued to emphasize the need to increase 
access to the markets of developed countries for manufactured 
products from developing countries, its substantive provisions 
dealt mainly with the prevention and alleviation of market 
disruption in importing countries from what was frequently 
referred to as abnormal competition. Imports from developing 
and state-trading countries were generally at prices substantially 
below those of similar goods produced in the importing countries, 
so. much so, that tariffs had’ little eftect.s) This pricing policy 


reflected in part the extremely low production costs in developing 


united States International Trade Commission, The History and 
Current Status of the Multifibre Arrangement, Washington, 


January, LTS. 


countries, particularly labour costs, and decisions in both 
developing and state-trading countries to subsidize exports. In 

the case of state-trading countries especially, costs were largely 
ignored when setting selling prices. The LTA attempted to 

deal with this problem by refining the provisions dealing with 

the minimum level to which exports could be restrained, defining 

the consultation period and providing for annual increases in levels 


of restraint. 


During the period from 1962 to 1973 a number of developments 
occurred which progressively reduced the effectiveness of the 
LTA. The foremost of these involved the rapid increase in the 
use of man-made fibres and their substitution for cotton fibres 
in many of the most popular applications. The provisions of the 
LTA; sit will be:recalled; applied only.to cotton textiles and 
clothing. The implementation of the LTA in addition was not 
uniform in that some importing countries concluded comprehensive 
restraints on all cotton textiles and clothing while others 
negotiated restraints on a selective basis. The latter approach 
tended to intensify import penetration in non-restrained product 
categories. During this same period, the number of developing 
countries exporting textiles increased significantly, accentuating 


the cumulative nature of the disruption from such imports. 


As the effectiveness of the LTA diminished, importing and 
exporting countries became increasingly aware of the need to 
redefine the guidelines to deal more effectively with the problems 
O£Pinternattonal strade in textales..,Finallypein 19 737) about 
fifty countries met in Geneva to consider the future of the LTA. 
These negotiations resulted in a new arrangement to deal with 
trade in textiles and clothing of wool and man-made fibres in 
addition to those of cotton. The Arrangement Regarding 
International Trade in Textiles, otherwise known as the Multifibre 
Arrangement (MFA), came into effect on January 1, 1974, for a 
four-year period. As in the case of the previous arrangements, 


the objectives of the MFA were to encourage economic development 


in developing countries while recognizing the need to prevent 


disruption in the markets of developed countries. 


While the most significant development in the MFA was the 
inclusion of textiles and clothing of wool and man-made fibres, 
it also provided for the establishment of the Textile Surveillance 
Body to supervise the implementation of the Arrangement and to make 
recommendations as appropriate. The MFA also had more liberal 
provisions for annual growth in restraint levels, for swing 
between product categories, and for carryover and carry forward. 
The latter three provisions permit exporters to ship under certain 
circumstances quantities of textiles and clothing in excess of 
agreed levels during the restraint period. Swing provisions 
permit an exporter to transfer to one product category that 
portion of a restraint which has not been used in another product 
category during a particular restraint period. In the case of 
carryover, an exporter is allowed to use in a particular year 
that portion of a restraint which was unused in the preceding 
year. The carry forward provisions enable an exporter to borrow 
from the following year's restraint to meet current year demand. 
For example, assuming that each of these three provisions had a 
quantitative Limitation e€quivalenr tess=percen Gromer non tovelor 
the restraint category in which they were going to be used, the 
combined effect would be an increase of 15 percent in the level 
of shipments permissible. In actual practice, the flexibility 


provisions are often more generous than those in the above 


example. 


Although the inclusion of wool and man-made fibre products was 
seen as a major breakthrough, the MFA actually did little to 
alleviate the dissatisfaction of importing countries. Their 
criticisms concerned the magnitude and the automatic nature of 
growth rates, the base period provisions for the calculation of 
restraints, and the lack of regard for the degree of import 
penetration in importing cOURtEIeS. § iheceperm erat arce ied) to 


the negotiation of a protocol to the MFA at the time of its 


renewal in 1977 which, in effect, allowed jointly agreed reasonable 
departures from particular elements of the Arrangement. In essence, 
the protocol sanctioned the negotiation of restraint agreements 
which would be less liberal than those envisaged under the 
guidelines contained in Articles 3 and 4 of the Arrangement. In 
the period immediately following the extension of the MFA, the 
major importing countries relied heavily on the protocol in their 


new bilateral agreements with exporting countries. 


Although the protocol did go some way towards accommodating 
the concerns of importing and exporting countries, there continue 
to be serious and growing concerns, particularly amongst importing 
countries, regarding the overall effectiveness of the Arrangement. 
From the importing countries' point of view, it does not deal with 
the cumulative nature of the disruption caused by the ever- 
increasing number of developing country suppliers. Exporting 
countries on the other hand resent the unrelenting pressure to 
adopt stricter limitations on their textile and clothing exports, 


notwithstanding previously-agreed levels of restraint. 


Importing and exporting countries will meet in Geneva later 
this year to consider the future of the MFA. In particular they 
will decide what, if any, guidelines will be required beyond 
1981 to govern world trade in textiles. In their deliberations, 
the participants will likely deal with the issues mentioned in the 
preceding paragraphs as well as the role to be played by the 
most advanced developing countries, the so-called newly 
industrialized countries, in the formulation of an arrangement 
which would lighten the increasingly heavy burden on developed 
countries resulting from the ever-growing exports of textiles 


and clothing from new generations of developing countries. 


10 


CANADA 


From 1955 to 1960 Canada experienced Significant increases in 
imports of textiles and clothing from developing countries, in 
particular Japan. These imports were judged to have seriously 
disrupted the market and resulted in the Canadian government 
requesting Japan to impose voluntary limitations on its exports of 
certain textile and clothing products of cotton and man-made 
fibres. While the limitations to which Japan agreed were relatively 
effective their exports of other textile and clothing items 
continued to grow. Furthermore, rapidly increasing imports from 


other sources such as Hong Kong compounded the problem. 


The following table will demonstrate the substantial growth in 
clothing imports from six developing sources from 1955 to 1960. 
Imports from these sources, which in 1955 represented 26 percent 
of all clothing imports, increased to 75 percent in 1960. In 
this period imports were recorded in pounds rather than numbers 


of garments. 


TABLE 1 
CANADIAN IMPORTS OF CLOTHING (1955, 1960) 


IES Sy Ss 13:65:08 

Quantity, Quantity, 
Origin ‘000 lbs Percent LOO OLDS Percent 
Japan 1,465 2 Ogee 10,866 LY ee 
Hong Kong 30 Nes 5,480 23.30 
Taiwan = 509 Zee 
Poland = LS 0.8 
China = OM On.8 
Philippines - 3 NEG 
Sub-total of 
6 developing 1,495 26.4 17,244 74.9 
sources 
Total imports 5,668 100.0 237,010 100.0 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue 65-007. 
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Towards the end of 1960, it had become clear that the problem 
of 'low-cost' imports would likely be a permanent one, increasing 
in scope and intensity as textile and clothing manufacturing and 
exporting became more prevalent in the Far East. Following a 
major evaluation of the serious disruption being caused by textile 
and clothing imports from such sources, the Government announced, 
in early 1961, the formation of the Interdepartmental Committee 
on 'Low-Cost' Import Policy to assess the impact of imports on 
manufacturers, to take into account export, consumer and other 
interests and to provide advice on the need for the exporting 
countries concerned to limit their shipments to the Canadian 
market. The Government emphasized that this decision reflected 
the seriousness with which the problems of 'low-cost' imports was 


being regarded by Canada. 


From the outset, the approach adopted by Canada to deal with 
injurious imports placed the burden of proving injury with 
domestic manufacturers. The approach also envisaged a preference 
for negotiated solutions involving individual countries and 
specific products. The Export and Import Permits Act at that time 
did not contain any specific provision authorizing the imposition 


of limitations on imports of textiles and clothing. 


In essence, Canada's approach was to deal with individual 
cases of injury from imports at a given point in time on a selective 
basis. It clearly could not have been interpreted as a policy 
designed to encourage expansion in the textile and clothing 


industries in Canada. 


In 1961, Canada formalized the bilateral arrangement with 
Japan, concluded an arrangement with Hong Kong to limit its 
exports Of certain textile and clothing products: to) Canadalsand 
played a leading role in the development of the Short-Term and 
Long-Term Arrangements Regarding International Trade in Cotton 
Textiles. Arrangements were concluded in 1963 with Israel, 


Portugal and Taiwan. 


eZ 


. In the period following 1961, Canada continued to pursue 
bilateral SOlutions to injury from imports of textiles and 
clothing. By 1970, eighteen bilateral agreements had been 


In each case action was initiated following the 
deliberations of the 


concluded. 


"Low-Cost' Committee and none was compre- 
hensive either as to product or fibre coverage. In fact, seven 
of the arrangements covered only one product and only two were 
in effect during the entire period. Some of the arrangements 
applied to certain textiles and clothing products of wool and 
man-made fibres as well as those of cotton fibres, and as such 
were more encompassing than envisaged by the LTA. In pursuing 
this course however, Canada diligently followed the guidelines 
designed to deal with disruption from imports of cotton products 
as provided for inthe LTA, 


Notwithstanding the restraint arrangements which had been 
negotiated, Canada continued to experience sharp and substantial 
increases in imports. Restrained countries increased their 
exports of products not subject to the arrangements and non- 
restrained 'low-cost' sources emerged as major suppliers. In 
addition there was a shift away from Japan, the traditional 
"low-cost' source of imports. It was also during this period 
that certain state-trading countries emerged as major suppliers 
of textiles and clothing, which proved to be as disruptive as 
imports from the 'low-cost' Far East countries. The following 
table identifies some of the changes in the levels of clothing 
imports from 1961 to 1970. Starting in 1961, imports of garments 


were recorded in units of garments instead of pounds. 
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TABLE 2 
CANADIAN IMPORTS OF CLOTHING (1961, 1970) 


ifn 1962 1970 ees 
Quantity, Quantity, 

Origin '000 garments Percent '000 garments Percent 
Japan 29 7S29 42.0 23163.0 bso 
Hong Kong Li ee: Lac SGirad 2 24 yk 
Taiwan 973 1.4 2a Ole Oh 
China Sod 0.8 Bil 6 eal 
Korea - = 6, 280 Ae 
Romania 48 O42: DpeO2 ere] 
Poland 204 hes) iy 3519 0.9 
Philippines 53 Bey! 05 NEG 
Sub-total of 
8 developing 42,902 60.4 UU Sion 67.9 
sources 
Total Imports 70,983 100.0 152,558 100.0 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue 65-007. 


The mounting pressure from 'low-cost' imports resulted in 
demands from domestic manufacturers for quicker and more effective 
initiatives to prevent injury to production and employment. At 
the same time, exporting countries had intensified their resistance 
to requests for export restraints. This, in many instances, 
aggravated an already serious situation and highlighted Canada's 
limited legislative authority to take unilateral action to impose 
limitations on imports of textiles and clothing. Furthermore, 
this situation evolved at a time when major developments were 
taking place in textile technology, production and market demand 
which gave impetus to the demands for a policy designed to encourage 


Canadians to invest in these developments. 
On July 19, 1970, the Minister of Industry, Trade and 


Commerce announced a new policy for textiles which he described as 


"a comprehensive and forward-looking policy, dealing not only with 
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wotect! hi 
e ton against disruptive competition, but just as importantly, 


rovidi iti 
providing positive inducements for adjustment, for restructuring 


and for the optimum use of new technology, 
design". 


creative research and 
The policy was designed to provide a framework within 
which the textile and clothing industries could "plan, invest and 
develop with a greater degree of confidencell. © Thelinduetries 
were urged to phase out the non-competitive lines of production 
and to move to those with the highest competitive potential. 


In order to facilitate the adjustment or strengthening of 
the more viable lines of production, the Government undertook 
to implement, unilaterally if necessary, special measures of 
protection in those cases where'low-cost! imports were judged 
to have caused or threatened to cause serious injury to domestic 
production and employment. The Textile and Clothing Board was 
established to advise the Government in this respect. Industry 
plans for restructuring or for strengthening their competitive 
position were to be a condition of protection from injurious 
imports. The Export and Import Permits Act was amended to 
provide the Government with specific authority to impose limi- 
tations on imports in those cases where negotiated solutions 


were found to be inappropriate. 


In the period following the implementation of the policy, 
Canada continued to pursue a selective approach to special 
measures of protection against injurious imports by initiating 
action only when serious injury was found to have been caused 
or threatened. Although the Multifibre Arrangement provided 
guidelines to deal with disruption from imports of wool and man- 
made fibre textiles and clothing in addition to those of cotton, 
the resistance of exporting countries to restraining their exports 
did not diminish. The product-by-product, country-by-country 
ada increased the number of negotiations 


approach taken by Can 
and frustrations. In addition, the arrangements concluded by 


Canada were generally of one year's duration. 
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The continued growth in imports culminated with a dramatic 46 
percent increase in imports of clothing from 1975 to 1976. 
Approximately 80 percent of these imports originated in 'low-cost' 
sources. The injury caused by these imports was so sudden and 
serious that the Government, on the recommendation of the Textile 
and Clothing Board, invoked its rights under the GATT. A global 
quota was imposed on November 29, 1976 on virtually all clothing 
imports to stabilize the market situation and to prevent damage to 
Canadian production and employment which would be difficult to 
repair. The level of the quota approximated the level of imports 
nlp gue ARS ipa: 


The decision was subsequently taken to replace the global 
quota with a series of bilateral arrangements. In the meantime, 
the Multifibre Arrangement was extended with provisions for 
reasonable departures from its particular elements in particular 
cases. Canada concluded its bilateral agreements with those 
provisions in mind and delayed signing the Protocol of Extension 
of the MFA until it was satisfied that satisfactory arrangements 
could be negotiated with major 'low-cost' and state-trading 
sources. Most of these arrangements came into effect on 
January Lm 79'. 


EFFECTS OF THE RESTRAINT POLICY IN CANADA 


During the twenty years since 1960, Canada has followed 
essentially a selective policy regarding limitations on imports 
from developing countries. Restraint arrangements were concluded 
on a product-by-product, fibre-by-fibre, and country-by-country 
basis. This approach did not guarantee the domestic textile and 
clothing industries specific shares of the Canadian Market. The 
industries have been encouraged to concentrate on viable lines of 
production and to phase out the product lines which have the least 
opportunity to become competitive. The basic aim of the policy 


was to promote productivity and efficiency, and to assure a more 
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r 
orderly and stable development of Canadian textile and clothing 
markets, 


Today Canada has twenty bilateral agreements in effect, none 
of which is comprehensive as to product or fibre coverage. In 


fact, five of the agreements cover no more than two product 


categories. 


Major adjustments have occurred in Canada's textile and 
clothing industries which should be noted. Firstly, in the 
period from 1972, the second full year following the textile 
policy announcement, to 1977, the latest year for which industry 
statistics are available, the number of establishments has 
decreased by 12 percent, from 2,945 to 2,604. The average yearly 


attrition rate through amalgamation or outright closure is 68 
establishments. 


Secondly, employment in these two sectors also decreased 
Significantly. Comparing the average employment of the years 
1972-74 and 1977-79, three-year averages in order to smooth 
out short-term instabilities, the Board found that some 20,000 


jobs were lost (See Chart 1). 


Thirdly, Canada remains a relatively oeenmiac cor sioD ste .<t1 te 
and clothing imports from developed and developing countries 
(including state-trading countries). Between (l972—/4eendg19 7/7479, 
the average trade deficit in textiles and clothing increased from 
$376.8 million to $1,569.5 millilon,)an gncroase ots Ievercent.. 
During the same years, the average Canadian trade deficit in 
textiles and clothing with developing countries rose from $288.2 
milddion in 1972-74 to $624.8 million tn) 1977s 79) em inercace (on 
In 1979, Canada's textile and clothing deficit was 


Ly percent. 
close to $2 billion overall and $800 million with developing 


countries alone. 
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The following table will demonstrate Canada's position in 


relation to other countries in terms of per capita imports of 


textiles and clothing. 


For purposes of this table state-trading 


countries are included in the developing country category. 


TABLE 3 


PER CAPITA IMPORTS OF TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Developed 


1978 


Alo 
ALANS) 
Syeda) 

19.48 

Top eee 


(i) 


IN CERTAIN COUNTRIES (1975, 1978) 


a a a 


Ws, iWYelileicsy = 

Developing ; World 
1975 1978 1975 1978 
ered 23.51 Saco 65 O 
1159 18.6492) 46.71 25.70‘)? 

7.22 15.82 TOG 2S 
13.93 22.69 25.62 42.40 
29.51 Byes 142.95 170.80 
22.90 37902) | “soe30 lesen 


33.35 (1) 


U.Ni. Trade’ Statistics 


(International Trade Data Bank) ; 


U.N. Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, November 1979 
(Population). 


1975 

Canada 3 QS: 
U.S sD. eres} 
Japan 3.43 
E.E.c, (2) le Guy 
Sweden ois, 44 
Australia 27.32 
Source: 

(1) 1977, 


(2) ciudes intra-trade of 9 EEC member countries. 
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SUMMARY 


i 


Despite the efforts of the world trading community during the 
last 20 years, and notwithstanding various multilateral 
arrangements governing international trade in textiles, a 
lasting and effective solution to deal with the existence of 
serious damage or threat thereof from imports has eluded 


importing and exporting countries. 


The major importing countries have announced publicly their 
intentions to maintain a strong manufacturing presence in 


textiles and clothing. 


Indications are that in the next round of negotiations to 
consider the need for a multifibre arrangement beyond 1981, 
importing and exporting countries will have to come to grips 
with the fundamental issue of cumulative disruption. They 

will have to recognize the unlikelihood of importing countries 
being able to continue to absorb increasing imports of textiles 
and clothing from the growing family of developing country 


producers. 


Since 1960 Canada has attempted to deal with serious injury 
from imports of textiles. and@clothing from “Low-cost! and 
state-trading sources on the basis of negotiated arrangements 
to limit exports to Canada of specific products from individual 


countries. 


Canada's selective approach in dealing with injurious imports 
frequently resulted in the negotiation of restraint agreements 
after serious injury had been caused. This allegedly created 

a feeling of insecurity amongst manufacturers which directly 
affected their decisions regarding capital expenditures on 


plant and equipment. 


Canada's textile policy as it evolved encouraged restructuring 
and clearly stated that lines of production which had no 


prospects of becoming competitive should be phased out. 
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2. THE PRIMARY TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


A large number of differing yet inter-related subsectors make 
up the complex entity known as the primary textile industry. Each 
Subsector, from the initial fibre stage to household products or 
the production of yarns and fabrics which enter into apparel, 
industrial or automotive products, may be viewed as a separate 
industry in its own right. However, the output of each phase 
of production is the major raw material for the next production 
stage, and actions which affect the final output of these down- 
stream manufacturers have an important effect on the performance 


of the supplying subsector. 


In this chapter, the Board will examine the state of the Cana- 
dian primary textile industry, with special attention given to 
developments which have taken place within this industry since 
1976, and the impact of imported products on various subsectors 
of the industry. Except for warp-knit fabrics which are under 
import surveillance, imports of all other textile products sub— 


ject to this inquiry are under restraint from*’at least one) export 


source. 


PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED 


The primary textile industry is composed of establishments 
manufacturing (including dyeing, finishing and printing where 
applicable) the following products: man-made fibres and yarns; 


cotton and wool yarns; cotton, wool and man-made fabrics; knitted 
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fabrics; hosiery; thread, cordage, rope and twine; carpets, mats 
and rugs; and sheets, pillowcases, towels, blankets and bedspreads. 


As imports of carpets, mats and rugs are not subject to res- 
traint, and thus not subject to this inquiry, information on these 


products is not included. 


LOCATION, CONCENTRATION AND SPECIALIZATION 


There were 1,050 textile establishments in 1972 compared to 
only 944 in 1977, a 10 percent decrease in five years. This de- 
crease was not peculiar to any particular province or region of 
Canada, but was fairly uniform throughout the country. The con- 
centration of the textile industry in Quebec and Ontario, where 85 
percent of the establishments are located, denotes the importance 


of this industry to these provinces. 


TABLE 4 
REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF TEXTILE 
ESTABLISHMENTS BY NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE (1972, 197.7) 


EO72 LOS 
Region Number Percentage Number Percentage 
Atlantic 26 25 20 dee 
Québec 482 45.9 432 45.8 
Ontario 417 397) SS} 3955 
Prairies US Te 70 7.4 
British Columbia 49 Ad 47 50 
Yukon and Northwest _ - = ee 0.2 
Territories 
Total 1050 100.0 944 10:0 20 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue 31-203. 
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The industry's shipments of $3.04 billion in 1977 represented 2.8 

2 athe of the shipments of all Canadian manufacturing and accounted 
directly for 4.1 percent of the employment of all Canadian manufac- 
turing. Approximately 50 percent of the Canadian textile workers 
are employed in Quebec while Ontario employs some 45 percent. In 
1977, 49 percent of Canadian textile shipments on a value basis 


were produced in Quebec while 47 percent originated in Ontario. 


The distribution of establishments by size of employment is 
shown in Table 5, 


TABLE 5 
DISTRIBUTION OF TEXTILE ESTABLISHMENTS 
BY EMPLOYMENT SIZE RANGE AND PERCENTAGE CLO, Soyer) 


Pes Se eee ee ae ee ee 


mie Lae, 

Employment Number of Number of 
Size Range Establishments Percentage Establishments Percentage 
Less than 50 745 Tals 615 Tham s 

50-99 103 9°.8 95 ‘LORE 
ZOO E99 91 Siok 90 O75 
200-499 85 Beek 61 Gr 
500-999 iy LG ily, Ls 
More than 

1,000 pee) Oi 6 ORS 

otal E050 100.0 944 LOO.0 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue 31-203, 


The decrease in the number of textile establishments has been 


more predominant in those establishments with less than 50 employees 


and in those in the 200-499 employment size range. Three of the 
nine establishments which had more than 1,000 employees Te Gao. have 


reduced their work force to less than 1,000 employees in 1977. 


a3 


Overall, this resulted in a net decrease of 15.2 percent of the 


work force. 


In the early 70"si; fabric’ manufacturers werenencouraged to 
rationalize their operations and to concentrate on the more viable 
lines of production rather than to try to supply every type of 
fabric required in Canada. Over the years therefore, fabric manu- 
facturers, particularly the manufacturers of woven fabrics, phased 
out many of the less profitable lines of production and specialized 
in those fabrics most in demand. At the same time, because of 
import competition as well as other reasons, several of the smaller 
and medium-size manufacturers ceased operations or merged, thus 
reducing Canadian sources of supply of many fabrics to a few large 
manufacturers. For example, each of the various types of man-made 
fibres is produced by only one or two firms. Similarly, there 
are only two Canadian weavers of cotton apparel fabrics including 
denim, two of nylon apparel fabrics, three of polyester apparel 
fabrics, two of sheets and pillowcases and three of towels. [In 
addition, 85 percent of domestic production of worsted fabrics 
is supplied by two firms. These developments are pushing manu- 
facturing efficiencies and specializations to a point where further 
rationalization in the primary textile industry could impede the 


development of new and varied products, 


CAPITAL AND REPAIR EXPENDITURES 


The reaction of the primary industry to the imposition of 
global quotas in 1976 was understandably favourable. However, 
this response did not immediately translate into increased capital 
spending geared toward the replacement, expansion and modernization 


of production facilities for a number of reasons, 
Firstly, major capital expenditures are not made on the spur 


of the moment. Extensive planning is required, and expenditures 


must be justified on the basis of expectations of a reasonable 
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level of 
activity in the market and an appropriate rate of return 
on inve 
Sstment. A major motivation for these expenditures is the 


maintenance and improvement of already existing plants and equip- 
MENTE < 


wecondly, the time lag between a decision to invest, and the 


actual capital expenditure itself, can easily run to 2 or 3 years, 
depending upon the type of machinery and equipment purchased and 
the prevailing delivery times in the machinery supply sector. 
Plant expansion, or the construction of a Sener eee new plant and 
delivery of the commensurate machinery and equipment can, depending 


on the sector involved, take far longer to come on stream. 


A third consideration which weighed against any sudden and 
dramatic increase in capital spending intentions was, of course, 
the prevailing level of activity and capacity ulitization in the 
primary textile industry itself. Excess capacity was available 
which would enable the mills to respond to increased demand from 


apparel manufacturers. 


Lastly, but no less importantly, was the degree of uncertainty 
which still prevailed even after imposition of the global quotas 
on*clothing. The global quotas had been recommended to the Minister 
of Industry, Trade and Commerce by the Board as an interim and 
emergency measure in November, 1976, Many firms were therefore 
reluctant to make large commitments without first knowing how long 
the global quotas would be in place; what special measures, if any, 
would replace the global quotas; what would be the duration of 
what countries and products would be covered; what 


those measures; 
would be the restraint levels; what would be growth levels; and 


so on. 
1 of the foregoing is not intended to imply that capital 


es were not being made in the primary textile industry 


Rather, it does help to explain the time lag 


Al 
expenditur 
from 1977 onward. 


between Government action and industry reaction, and shows how 
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the industry's perception of the future is a major factor in the 


investment decision process. 


Capital and repair expenditures by the textile and knitting 


Millis: are Seb OUb Lh Lables 6. 


TABLE 6 


CAPITAL AND REPAIR EXPENDITURES, 
TEXTILE AND KNITTING MILLS 


(1) (1974-1980) 


=> willliaeia Colliers = 


Capital Repair Total 
Te & 158.0 6402 5208 
lov ome ee eal: Deane 
1576s i983 67ae e6mG 
1977 = BG 68.4 156.0 
197842 106.3 ee 179.5 
1979 {) 132 Tene A 
1980 {?) Mey Bae 255n0 


Source: Statistics 


Canada, Catalogue 61-205. 


(1) Includes knitted garments. 
(2) Preliminary. 
(3) Forecast. 


Since 1977 there has been a steady but moderate revival in 


capital and repair expenditures by the primary textile industry. 


The considerable increase in imports in 1976 resulted in a serious 


delay in expenditures. 


The recovery has been very gradual: it is 


only in 1980 that the nominal amount of capital and repair expendi- 


tures will exceed the level achieved in 1975. In real terms 


expenditures in 1980 will still be lagging the 1975 level by some 


Bor 40) percent, 
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CAPACITY UTILIZATION 


t ‘ : 
n Canada, information about the degree of capacity utiliza- 


tion can be obtained from Statistics Canada, the Bank of Canada 
and the Department of Industry, 
estimates, 


Trade and Commerce. In their 
the first two institutions rely on variants of the 


Capital/output ratio method, and the Department uses the estimates 


method developed by the Wharton School. In an overly simplified 
way, the capital/output ratio method can be described as taking 
the lowest actual Capital/output ratio in each industry as 100, 
and expressing successive capital/output ratio results in relation 
to this assumed basis. The Wharton School method plots the peaks 
in output, calculates a trend line’ based on these peaks, and the 
result of the trend line for any particular year or quarter will 


give the conventional 100 capacity utilization. 


Even described crudely, one can see immediately that these 
methods do not correspond to what the industry considers its 
optimum capacity utilization. The industry knows that 100 percent 
Capacity utilization is impossible, that idle capacity has to exist 
at each step of transformation for security reasons, Thus, the 
Optimum: rate of capacity utilization in andustry ase cnen 7 0e4 


percent range rather than the theoretical 100 percent. 


We may conclude that all the published results on capacity 
utilization, whatever the source, are systematically biased upward, 
probably by 6 to 10 percent depending on the, specifici branch of 
manufacturing. Nevertheless, the data are useful because they 
indicate correctly the changes in capacity utilization, even though 


the level may not correspond to the industry "saprackEices 


In Table 7 the Board uses the data published by Statistics 


Canada. These data are well known and widely commented upon in 


economic and trade journals. 


Zar 


TABLE 7 
INDEX. OF CAPACITY UTILIZATION; 
TEXTILE, KNITTING MILLS AND MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES (1975 - 1980) 


(1971 = 100) 


(1) Manufacturing 

Wear Tex ec Kniteing Millis Industries 
LOGS 8255 80.6 81.0 
1976 B.A. TRS es: 82.6 
LO a7, 84.5 18.3 Sis al 
1978 SHS EES) Sito pl S18) GS) 
1979 9559 WS 86.5 
OT Si Se 

quarter) i iaw! Onl rere oy a6 
LISUMClsie 

quarter) SO SKONMS 84,6 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue 31-003. 


(1) Includes knitted garments. 


The primary industry was able to respond to the increased demand 
for yarns and fabrics largely through greater utilization of ats 
existing plant facilities, rather than through increased capital 
expenditures. Excess capacity was available in most sectors of the 
primary industry. Shifts were added and the number of days worked 
per week was increased where possible, to cope with the increased 


bookings from the apparel industry. 


While lead time for some primary textile products has grown 
somewhat longer, the potential still exists in certain areas to 
make greater use of existing plant facilities by going to a seven 


day per week operation. 
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PRODUCTIVITY AND TECHNOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT 


EneeeSGOrdy of Productivity growth in the textile industry as 
compared with manufacturing generally is set out in the following 
table. It should be noted that productivity increases in the 


textile industry have not only kept pace with the manufacturing 
sector in general but have Surpassed it. 


TABLE 8 
TEXTILE, KNITTING MILLS AND MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 
INDEX OF REAL VALUE ADDED PER MAN-HOUR WORKED (1976-1979) 


(LO Zi eo 
Textile Knitting (4) Manufacturing 

Year Industries Mills Industries 
1976 A bpagiliags) TLO.6 tooo 
Or 7 SieSra Mees: iy 34 LZee6 
1978 144.0 dee ye yeas) iba seal 
O79 145.6 | ipsa pa 128.9 
Compound Annual Growth Rate - percent - 
1971-79 4.8 308 Jee 
1971-76 endo) 270 3.4 
1976-79 4.6 69 S10 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogues 61-213 and 72-002 


(1) Includes knitted garments. 


In their briefs to the Board, individual firms provided details 


on productivity gains achieved in their own company and/or on 


individual product lines within a company. These gains were nor- 
mally associated with specific capital expenditures for new machi- 
nery and equipment but also resulted from improved Capacity utLla= 


zation and better production scheduling. Better management, 


improved employee performance, general business improvement and 
i 
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installation of newer, more productive equipment are some of the 
inter-related elements associated with the productivity gains which, 
by themselves, are difficult to differentiate. Nevertheless, 
impressive gains in productivity were recorded in a number of areas, 
and often appeared to result directly from capital expenditures 


on faster, more productive equipment. 


The bulk of the spending projects for the primary textile 
industry in the 80's is directed towards newer, faster and more 
efficient production machinery. These expenditures are likely to 
enhance the overall performance of the industry in the years ahead, 
and lead to continuing productivity increases on a broad scale. 
Future capital expenditures and productivity increases in the primary 
industry are necessary to enhance the competitiveness of the industry, 
and are conditional in large part on the continued health of the 


clothingeandustrys 


Canadian textile manufacturers are fully aware of technological 
developments and try to select the latest technology available when 
making their spending decisions. Confidential data was received 
from a number of firms relating to specific technological changes 
affecting their particular product lines, and how they intended 
to pursue these developments with respect to their own operations. 
More general data on developments or innovations which have been 
adopted by the industry were provided by the Canadian Textiles 


Institute, and are summarized hereunder: 


- Canada's man-made fibre and filament yarn producers have made 
significant technological advances in the past three years. 
A fifteen million pound batch process for polyester staple 
fibre has been replaced by a sixty million pound continuous 
process installation. Not only has the productive capacity 
been quadrupled, but the quality of the product manufactured 
by continuous process is much better controlled, thereby 


providing significant benefits to down-stream manufacturers, 
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There is a growing demand in certain applications for filament 
yarn that has the appearance of Spun yarn. Canadian filament 
producers have been doing research to find ways of modifying 


the appearance of filament yarns in response to this demand. 


It naturally follows that better synthetic fibres and better 
filament yarns will go a long way to assist the domestic in- 
dustry to produce high quality goods economically. One must 
add to this the matter of fibre and filament yarn finishes, 
to which the producers have been giving a great deal of 
attention during the past few years. It is probably one of 
the most important aspects of quality to a spinner or weaver, 
and the one least understood by persons outside the manufac- 


turing area. 


Open-end spinning and shutleless weaving with air jet, water 

jet or projectile weft insertion are the two most significant 
developments in fabric formation duriny the recent past. Yarn 
eveness has been improved by the installation of newly developed 
chute feeds to replace pickers and lap-fed cards and by the use 


of electronically controlled autolevellers on drawing frames. 


Non-woven materials have replaced traditional fabrics to a 
considerable extent as substrates for coated fabrics, for 
certain items of apparel and for many industrial applications. 
They have entered into hospital supplies and imo. eheintotaumy 
new field of geotechnical fabrics where they aresused =o inhibit 
soil erosion. In conjunction with fabrics manufactured from 


slit film they have replaced imported hard fibres such as jute 


and sisal. 


In the field of wet processing, i.e., the dyeing and finishing 

of yarns and fabrics, there have been many technological advances, 
particularly in the application of mini>[computers (lo rcontrol 
operations previously controlled mechanically or manually. Computer 


together with digital spectrophotometers, are used to analyze 


ein 


colours and to provide dye formulations and their costs, based 


on the best combination of dyes for any given shade. 


= Another positive contribution of computers working with digi- 
tal sensors has been in the field of energy conservation. Heat, 
which has heretofore been wasted in all phases of dyeing and 
drying of textiles, is now being conserved by the use of only 


that amount necessary to perform a particular transformation. 


- The utilization of computer systems has been moving forward 
rapidly in recent years. They are being used to provide sales 
persons with «instant informationson avallabiimty or products 
through desk terminals and screens. They also facilitate 
control over inventories and accomplish this in a fraction of 


the time taken heretofore. 


The Canadian textile industry invests heavily in highly auto- 
mated equipment in order to decrease steadily the labour content 
of its unit of output. Wages represent the most important cost 
disadvantage of the industry in relation to developing countries, 
and it is therefore normal that efforts should focus on the labour 


GOntent Of FEhe product, 


The investment strategy of the textile industry is well 
adapted to its needs: a very high proportion of new investments 
is of a capital deepening nature, increasing efficiency and mini- 
mizing labour content. Capital widening, i.e. investments in 


additional productive capacity, represents less of a priority. 


COST INCREASES 


The major cost elements affecting the textile industry have 


escalated rapidly as exhibited in Table 9: 
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TABLE 9 


AN 
XTILE INDUSTRY: PRICE INDEX OF MAJOR INPUTS (1975-1979) 


(1.9 7 ke G0 


Man-Made ‘?? (3) Labour ‘4? 
(1) 1 Fibres and Dye- (Wage 
Cotton Wool | ) Filament yarns Stuffs Earners) Energy ‘>? 

LOLS 225 259 22 ew 50 189 
1976 267 265 130 or rbS0 b72 283 
EO Tit 206 297 iL ye) eS 19:2 336 
1978 A20 330 3h 192 207 411 
Leas) PAG: 379 156 201, 224 439 
Compound Annual Growth Rate - percent - 

oy 79 nS ees ARs Teal Se! 9.8 10.8 20 63 
og 76 eva) Zee 5.4 S755 tie es) O35 2 
OO = 79 0.6 125 Geo Lo Sey L528 


Source] spubone ot Canada. 


(1) Survey of Current Business, U.S. Dept, of Commerce. 

(2) Statistics Canada, Catalogue 62-011. 

(3) Statistics Canada, Catalogue 65-007. 

(4) Statistics Canada, Catalogue 72-002. 

(5) 1972 = 100. Based on Toronto City Gate Natural Gas Prices. 


Furthermore, one of the major elements affecting the Canadian 


textile and knitting industry is the cost of new machinery and 
equipment, most of which has to be imported into Canada. This 
cost factor has become even more significant as the value Gi une 
Canadian dollar has declined over the past severa! years. ror 
example, the Canadian Textiles Institute stated in its brief that 
"a Sulzer loom now has a landed cost of about $50,000 compared with 
$25,000 only.5 years ago; and that an Ingolstadt open-end spinning 


frame has risen in price from $141,000 in 1975S stess201 O00, today... 


eH) 


"As a result, a major primary producer estimates. that the capital 
cost to create a job in a modern greige plant now runs to $150,000, 
while it would cost $200,000 to create a job in a modern finishing 


plant*. 


SEEPINGRPRIAGES 


In recent years there have been significant increases in costs 
and selling prices of domestically produced goods. However, the 
selling prices of domestic textiles, including knit goods and man- 
made fibres, have risen at substantially lower rates than the ave- 
rage prices for all Canadian manufactured products and for imported 
fabrics. This indicates that the domestic textile industry has out- 
performed not only imported textiles but also "all Canadian industries" 


in controlling selling price increases. 


TABLE 10 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY: SELEING PRICE VINDEX (1975-20979) 


GQ T= 00) 


Man-made 


Rowe: Fibres and All 

Tota Knitting (1) Filament Imported Manufacturing 

Textiles Mills Yarns Textiles Industries 
HSS) TES 2a) 119-6 2Ans 8 128.4 L535 
IS TAS 142.5 Hse 292.9 136.3 161.6 
L977 150.4 WS 2a S376 146.6 LT 43 
1978 ese 7 139 ey7, S67 ayo) ey: 190.4 
1979 US ORs IPS Shey 156.6 LOU PANG Bike) 
Compound Annual Growth Rate ~ percent = 
1S) Tle 782) hel 55 oth Son9) LO 2 
1971 = 7,6 Wess 4.6 Sa 6.4 OTe D 
POTO= 7 9 Orem eek 6.4 270) Oo 


Source: /.Statistics Canada, Catalogues (62-011 "anawon—00L. 
(1) 


including knitting garments. 
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PROFITABILITY 


Table 11 provides comparisons of the net profit-to-sales 
¥atio for textile and knitting mills and for all manufacturing 
tor thefperiod 1977. to 1979. It shows all manufacturing to have 
been ahead of textiles in 1977 and 1978. .In 1979 the textile and 


knitting mills sectors had moved ahead of all manufacturing. 


TABLE 11 


PROFITABILITY OF CANADIAN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


AND TEXTILE AND KNITTING MILLS (1977-1979) 
oS ee re eee ee 


Textile & Knitting Mills All Manufacturing 
PrOLLt PLOLACG 
Prom as a percent ProOLut as a percent 
After Tax of sales After Tax of sales 
-- million - - million - 
dollars dollars 
ONE) 120 Bre 4,826 
OS 156 3.6 Gr Zoe 
oro 295 Sites! 8,764 Syl 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue 61-003. 


Increased capacity utilization and growing productivity have 
combined to improve the profitability of textile and knitting 
mills. This development is an important one because profitability 
serves aS a criterion for investment decisions, and, at the same 


time, increases the cash flow required to finance investment 


projects. 


3D 


TRAINING 


Highly automated equipment produces a double consequence for 
the level of skills required from the labour force: on the one hand, 
automation tends to de-skill some operations, and on the other hand, 
it requires more highly skilled persons for the operation and 
maintenance of the sophisticated equipment now in place. These 
trends will continue in the 80's, and the need for technicians, 
industrial engineers, chemists, computer specialists and related 


disciplines will continue to grow. 


In order to meet these needs individual firms have conducted 
extensive and well-planned training programmes. Moreover, two 
existing schools, Mohawk College in Ontario and College Regional 
Bourgchamine in Québec, offer programmes in textile technology. 

Over the past three years these two schools have graduated an average 
of twenty-five students per year, all of whom have been placed in 

the industry. Industry representatives have expressed the wish 

to see university programmes with credit courses leading to diplomas 
in textile production and management. Such developments are not 
impossible but they require a realistic estimate of the number of 
candidates the industry can and will be willing to absorb on a 


permanent basis. 


THE CANADIAN PRIMARY TEXTILE MARKET 


The market for textile products in Canada is a very demanding 
one. Since the consumer insists on the broadest selection of 
apparel from the retailing industry, which in turn the clothing 
industry must supply, a broad range of fabrics from the primary 
textile industry is required in order to respond to those changing 
consumer demands. Similar pressures are exerted by those sectors 


serving the markets for industrial and household products. 


In reacting to these changes in the public mood, the apparel 


industry attempts to offer new and varied products to the retailing 
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cade, Thi : 
oe results in new and changing demands upon the primary 


textile j ' 
bea pou cry t ee different yarn types and sizes, different 


fabric weights and constructions, and a variety of different 


Eamishes to ‘provide the) lookawhtieh 4a currently in vogue. 


SIZE OF MARKET 


Single product Plants and long runs are standard in the United 
States and the European Economic Community (B.E.G.) (tone fan 
greater extent than could ever be feasible in Canada. In each 
case, the market served by their primary textile industries is 
more than ten times the size of the Canadian market. Economies 
of scale and efficiency of production require fairly long runs of 
particular yarn and fabric types. However in producing the wide 
variety of products which it does produce, the Canadian primary 
textile industry frequently has to show more initiative and pay 
more attention to detail and planning than do its American and 


Benawc. counterparts. 


DEGREE OF PENETRATION 


In addition to and as a consequence of the market size served 
by the domestic industry, a further distinction between Canadian, 
American and E.E.C. textile markets is that the import penetration 
in the latter two markets is not nearly as severe as Lin Ss ar 
Canada. As a result not.uonly does jthe Canadian primary textile 
industry have a smaller potential domestic market to service in 
the first instance, but that market potential has been seriously 


reduced even further by the volume of textiles and made-up garments 


which are imported into Canada. 


Table 12 shows per capita imports of textiles from developed 


and developing countries into selected countruiesstor-the.year 


1978. 


CW 


TABLE 12 
PER» CAPIPA IMPORTS OF sLEXTiIGEsS 
FROM DEVELOPED AND DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 
INTO SELECTED COUNTRIES (19:78) 


= WsS5 Gloliileies = 


Developed Developing World 
OES B58 7.25 42.74 
u.s.a, ‘2? aes Su De 7.43 
Japan Sele 8.69 12.42 
E.E.c, ‘?) 11.30 7.03 18.47 


Source: UN Trade Statistics (International Trade Data Bank); 
UN Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, Nov. 1979 Population)". 


(Ly eo ae: 


(2) Excludes intra-trade of 9 E.E.C. member countries. 


SOURCE OF IMPORTS 


There have been significant changes in international trading 
patterns over the years. Prior to the 70's, developing or "low- 
cost" countries concentrated their export efforts on cotton yarns 
and fabrics, whereas their current exports concentrate far more 
heavily on made-up items of apparel. During the 70's, developed 
countries, notably the United States and the E.E.C., emerged as 
major suppliers of man-made yarns and fabrics to world markets. 
Over the same period, Japan has largely lost its competitive 
position as a 'low-cost' producer due to an appreciation of its 
currency accompanied by a sharp increase in wages and other pro- 


duction costs, such as for energy and raw materials, 


At the time of the introduction of Canada's textile policy a 


major threat to Canadian industry was the importation of yarns and 
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fabrics “Low- 
from "low-cost! sources. Although 'low-cost' sources still 


accounted 
: for some 27 percent of imports’ in the Watesy0l's, dmports 
of textiles from developed countries, 


especially in the man-made 
SCCcOr, 


hav ; 
© been capturing an ever increasing share. 


TABLE “13 
ANNUAL AVERAGE PERCENTAGE _) DISTRIBUTION OF IMPORTS 


BY TYPE OF PRODUCT AND SOURCE (1967-1968, 1976-1978) 
ot id al tT ER EIT I Ee 


Source 

Type of Developed Japan ‘Low-cost? 
Products 1967-68 1976-78 1967-68 1976-78 1967-68 1976-78 
Cotton yarns 46.1 39a he 5 55) 53.63 59-26 
Coron WEabrics Alls) — fl 432 8 5t5 46.5 Se 92 
Cotton yarns 

and fabrics 45.6 42.6 Ga5 ARS 4°29 529 
Man-made yarns Oae.16 B5t2 1253 Crf5 Gaal Shas 
Man-made fabrics 67.9 65.6 230 ES 8in5 IG dl 
Man-made yarns 

and fabrics T350 I 19.4 1e2F0 TAS EA IL 
Worsted fabrics 58.2 Dire Noll EOE G 5.8 Syl 7) 
Double-knit and 

TMricotw tLabprics — 4h 2 64.9 Ora, Pak 10 Sheol 14.1 
All of the above 

products 5S 62.9 12.6 928 Seo PMN barge 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue 65-007. 


(1) Based on product weight. 


Complicating the situation is the proximity of Canada to the 


American primary textile industry. The United States is a major 


source of primary textile imports into Canada. This is under- 
standable in light of: the Canadian apparel industry's need for 


variety which cannot be fully met in Canada; the need for small 
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quantities which can be readily obtained from the more economical 
long runs allowed by the size of the American market; and the 
shorter lead times available from the United States in comparison 
to those available from low-cost suppliers. The Canadian industry 
does not object to competition from the United States as long as 
the selling price to Canada reflects the normal, full cost pricing 
for the product. The difficulty arises when the American textile 
market slows down, and American mills have unused capacity available. 
In such circumstances, disruption in the Canadian market may occur, 
particularly when incremental pricing and the recovery of variable 
costs are the determinants of selling prices charged to apparel 
manufacturers. In such cases, tariff levels are rendered somewhat 


meaningless. 


As can be seen in many of the textile import tables in Volume 
II of this report, imports of textile products from developing 
countries are, in the majority of cases, at lower levels than 
imports from more developed countries. The problem is that imports 
from developing countries have shown more potential to fluctuate 
and to exert price pressures on the Canadian textile market, than 
imports from developed countries. Even without the occurrence of 
fluctuations in import volumes from traditional low-cost textile 
sources, the domestic textile industry is subject to the same 
problem which besets the Canadian apparel industry - a plethora 
of off-shore suppliers and potential growth in the total volume 


of textile products which are allowed to enter Canada. 

An examination follows of the three main sub-divisions of the 
primary textile market, that is, the sales yarn, the fabric and 
the household and miscellaneous products markets. 

THE SALES YARN MARKET 
Table 14 includes all sales yarns of cotton, polyester-cotton, 


acrylic, rayon, nylon, polyester and mixed fibres. Yarns produced 


by integrated mills for internal consumption are not included. 
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inhetehas : : 
sector, Canadian mills have been able to maintain their 


aon to the market up to 1978, However,because of the 
doubling of imports of nylon and polyester filament yarns in 1979, 
Sapepien mills have been losing their share of a growing market to 
imports from other developed countries. 


TABLE 14 
APPARENT CANADIAN MARKET FOR SALES YARNS (1976-1979) 
a ie ee ee ee 


1976 1977 1978 1979 
= 1 000) ki las s— 

Domestic Shipments 109,895 130,520 143,613 149,918 
Exports Seat) OR ianvs 13,943 Py O4-9 
Net domestic 

Shipments 104,645 baie ie 129,670 135,999 
Imports 40,954 Se say) 43,320 60,718 
(of which, 'low-cost') (6,836) (7.72699 (10,048) (8,998) 
Apparent Canadian 

Market 145,599 160,620 172,990 L9G 717 
Share of Canadian market 

held by: = percent, = 
Net Domestic Shipments Ti? TS 4 7530 691 
Total Imports 28% 24.6 25.10 3049 
"Low-Cost' Imports as a 

Percentage of Total 

Imports Loo 18.4 PASTRY 14.8 


Textile and Consumer Products Branch, Department of 
Industry, Trade and Commerce. 


Source: 


Domestic shipments of carpet yarns, both filament and spun, 
cotton and polyester-cotton yarns have doubled since 1975, whereas 
acrylic yarn shipments have remained fairly constant. The United 
States is still by far the single most important off-shore supplier 


of yarns, and low-cost suppliers have become less of a factor in 
a 


the market in 1979. 
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As noted earlier, textile products are not all under the same 
degree of pressure from 'low-cost' imports. However, the ones 
which are under the greatest pressure do illustrate the disruptive 
potential held by 'low-cost' sources, either individually or 


collectively. 


For example, worsted spun acrylic yarn is a classic case of a 
situation where, in spite of repeated inquiries and reviews by this 
Board and Government restraint action going back to 1972, the 
domestic spinners of worsted spun acrylic yarns have continued to 
experience difficulties and to fall by the wayside. Their problems 
have been caused or exacerbated by 'low-cost' import competition 
and more recently, by fluctuating domestic market demand. The 
problem of high import levels is difficult enough for domestic 
spinners to cope with when markets are growing. However, when 
total market demand declines, as it has done for some time recen- 
tly due to a fall-off in the Canadian sweater market, the pressure 
increases on domestic spinners to maintain a viable level of 


DEOdUGeLON:. 


The situation concerning acrylic yarns was made more difficult 
because the definition of the yarn that was subject to restraint 
was too narrow. As a result foreign exporters took advantage of 
the definition to ship large quantities of yarns to Canada which 
were competitive with and directly substitutable for the yarns 


covered by the restraint. 


The more precisely the area of injury is defined, the greater 
the likelihood there is that almost identical products which are 
outside the control measures, but which can serve the same end use 
as the controlled product, will enter the domestic market from 'low- 
cost' sources. In the case of acrylic yarns from Taiwan, in 1979, 
by the time it was realized that these yarns were substitutable 
with yarns which the restraint measures had been intended to 
protect, more than one million pounds had entered Canada. In that 
year, the Taiwanese restraint level for acrylic yarns as defined 


was 102,000 pounds. 


Had 
the Board recommended comprehensive controls similar to 
those in effect in the united States and thes l. ReGen and: nad 
the Government carried out these recommendations, imports of 


acrylic yarns from Taiwan would not have exceeded the restraint 
level. 


Six of the fifteen domestic worsted spun acrylic» yarn sping 
ners in existence five years ago have gone out of business. This 
has resulted in a net reduction of 404 employees from a high of 


1,503 employees in March 1975, in thisssector alone. 


THE FABRIC MARKET 


Table 15 shows the evolution of the apparent Canadian market 
for woven fabrics subject to the inquiry, during the period from 
1976 to 1979. During that period the manufacturers in this 
sector have marginally increased their share of the market, but 


that share still remains below 45 percent. 


As was the case with sales yarns, Table 15 demonstrates the 
extent to which imports can disrupt the Canadian market. For 
example, low-cost imports of woven fabrics decreased by almost 
42 million square metres in 1977, and then increased by 51 million 


Square metres in 1978, an increase of 48 percent. 
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TABLE 15 
APPARENT CANADIAN MARKET FOR WOVEN FABRICS 
SUBJECT TO tNoUIRY ‘2) (1976-1979) 


LOLS LOW 1978 er 


- million square metres - 


Domestic Shipments 2}G lye) 346.1 5070 440.4 
Exports 45.4 45.5 47.2 Oye See 
Net Domestic Ship- 

ments DSGnD BOORG 340.4 Boy. 5 
Imports 446.1 S905 43956 481.7 
(of which, “low-cost +) (148 53) (106.5) CES 7 ais) CES 5s cL) 
Apparent Canadian 

Market VSPA 69 TO AW 869.2 


Share of Canadian 


market held by: = “percent «f= 

Net domestic Ship- 

ments SOT AS eons 43°..6 44.5 
Total Imports 60.9 661, 5 66.4 65)..5 


"Low-cost' Imports 
as a Percentage of 
Total Imports Sioe Doel ese 352.9 ore: 


Source: Textile and Consumer Products Branch, Department of 
Industry, Trade and Commerce. 


(1) Cotton, polyester-cotton, denim, corduroy, nylon, polyester, 
woollen,worsted, coated, rayon, acetate, mixed fibres and 
pile fabrics of man-made fibres. 
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T 
. able 16 outlines the evolution of the apparent Canadian 
market for warp-knit fabrics for the perrod sfromel976: towk9i7 9). 

Although the share of the market held by Canadian warp-knit 


manufacturers decreased by about 8 percent in 1979, domestic 


ie increased in that year and the Canadian manufacturers 
still hold close to 81 percent of the market. 


TABLE 16 


APPARENT CANADIAN MARKET FOR WARP-KNIT FABRICS (1976-1979) 


a ee 


Domestic Shipments 
Exports 


Net Domestic 
Shipments 


Imports 


(of which, 
cost') 


‘low- 


Apparent Canadian 
Market 


Share of Canadian 
market held by: 


Net domestic 
Shipments 
Total Imports 


'Low-cost' Imports 


as a Percentage of 


Total Imports 


Source: 
Industry, 


1976 


8,191 
35 


8,196 
PAS) 


(96) 


1d, 06S 


LOvieT LOTS EOT9 
- '000 kilos - 
Le 977326 9,964 
160 BS 301 
17 G28 sd USNS) 9°, 663 
2,463 i209 2,314 
(103) (3.3) (25) 
10,082 10,404 De oa. 
= percent = 
TREAD) 88.4 80.7 
24.4 ied Serge 3 Ler 
4.2 Dirall NEA y f 


Textile and Consumer Products Branch, 
Trade and Commerce. 
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Department of 


Table 17 shows the import share of the markets for major 
fabric types subject to this inquiry, as well as the share of 


imports held by 'low-cost' suppliers. 


TABLE 17 
IMPORT PENETRATION AS A PERCENTAGE OR EH E 
CANADIAN FABRIC MARKET, AND 'LOW-COST' IMPORTS 


9) 


as A PeRcENTAGE'?)oF TOTAL IMPORTS (1976-1979). 
"Low-cost! imports 
imports as 2 as a percentage 
percentage of market of total imports’ 


Types of fabrics ES/.G <arl OU ee LOC ae Loe L976 Org Soy Sit o7 oO 


Cotton, polyester- 
cotton, denim 


and corduroy 640) 53i3G sez 49 GG S12) FS ea eo 0F Sa6r 1 
Nylon and polyes- 

ter 62.2 SCO 26.4. 2462 S20 tae Sad 5.8 
Woollen and 

worsted 8023 Svea Gast ra7 a9 27 VPS © Zoo 25.5 
Coated 48.8 49.4 48.4 48.7 Peo 38 Oise: 8.6 


Rayon, acetate, 

mixed fibres and 

pile (except 

GOLrEon) Se Ail IO ele Oe Oe 0 L729 [pL Oh a Oho 5 


Warp-knit 2603" “2452 Wal ous hoes Syne) 4.2 oa ee 


Source: Textile and Consumer Products Branch, Department of 
Industry, Trade and Commerce. 


(1) Percentage based on square metres except for warp-knit 
fabrics where it is based on kilos. 


The overall large import penetration of the Canadian fabric 
market has not affected the production of every fabric evenly. 
One sector which has been a major problem area for the textile 


industry for a number of years is the worsted fabric sector. 


T > ‘ . 
n this “instance the Problem is created by several factors: 


the Canadian market has shown very slow growth during 
recent years; 


Tariff protection is becoming increasingly ineffective; 
with a nominal ceiling of $1.10 per pound on the majority 
of imports, Canadian manufacturers receive only symbolic 


protection at the higher price end of the market, or less than 
5 percent protection; . 


the number of 'low-cost! suppliers is growing, and they exert 
considerable price pressure at the higher as well as the 
lower end of the market. 


The worsted fabric industry has been rationalized to the point 
where the sector is dominated by two companies which accounted for 


85 percent of Canadian shipments in 1979. 


When Japanese and Korean imports invaded the fine worsted 
fabric market, Canadian mills were forced to abandon this parti- 
cular product area. Although Canadian mills could make this finer 
grade of fabric they found it increasingly difficult to compete 
against import prices. Consequently, a Substantvaleshare son 
Canadian production is in plain worsted fabrics although fancy 
fabrics are still an essential part of domestic production. In 
recent years imports from 'low-cost' sources have consisted pri- 
marily of basic fabrics. These imports now are the price leaders 


and Canadian producers must meet these prices or lose even more 


market share. 


It would also be unrealistic to expect Canadian mills to cease 


production of greige fabrics and concentrate their efforts in 


dyeing and finishing imported greige fabrics. Canadian mills are 


fully integrated and there is considerably more value added in 


‘nning and weaving than in dyeing and finishing. Unrestrained 
spin 


: ts of greige fabrics would further weaken the viability of 
impor 


the existing plants. 


Table 18 shows the apparent Canadian market for worsted 


fabrics over the past 5 years. 


TABLE 18 
APPARENT CANADIAN MARKET FOR WORSTED FABRICS (1975-1979) 


Loy LIAS) dig W/O 1978 Nie A) 


- '000 square metres - 


Domestic Shipments LOS St 127.556 11,894 127495 1a AS 
Exports 347 188 64 42 42 
Net domestic 

Shipments 10,484 126s ior A830 12,449 12519 37 
Imports 6,109 Oo 6,466 6,563 7,306 


(of pwhich? sLow=costy)i 927 2477) (35.052) (37, 3219) (3591.0173) (4,288) 


Apparent Canadian 
Market 16g 97145 US PG 197 Ose 20,243 


Share of Canadian 


Market held by: — oe LCent. | — 
Net Domestic 

Shipments 6352 6n7 6 64.7 65.4 638.9 
Total Imports 368 36.4 8563 34.6 36E 


"Low-Cost' Imports as 
a Percentage of 
Total Imports 3130 43.7 526 5625 DO ..4 


Source: Textile and Consumer Products Branch, Department of 
Industry, Trade and Commerce. 


As table 18 indicates, 'low-cost' imports accounted for 37.6 
percent of all worsted fabric imports in 1975, and increased their 
share» of total. imports: to 58.7) percent an-21979 37 Duxningeihas period 
imports from the People's Republic of China rose from 11,000 to 
556,000 square metres, while imports from India doubled from 
296,000 to 596,000 square metres. Argentina shipped only 2,000 
square metres of worsted fabric to Canada in 1975, but 186,000 in 


1979. Czechoslovakia,which shipped 112,000 square metres in 1975, 
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increased i 
eu Les exports to 782.000 Square metres in 1979 while Poland, 


oa ene Romania al] Substantially increased their exports to 
Canada in 1979 over their 1975 levels 


HOUSEHOLD AND MISCELLANEOUS TEXTILE PRODUCTS 


Other textile products covered by this inguiry include towels 
and washcloths, sheets and pillowcases, hosiery, cordage, rope and 
twine, tablecloths, bedspreads, blankets and bedding. 


The statistics which follow are taken from surveys carried out 
by the Textile and Consumer Products Branch. More detailed statistics 


on these products appear in Volume II of this report. 


Terry Towels, Washcloths and Sets 


Table 19 outlines the apparent Canadian market for terry towels, 


washcloths and sets (excluding bath mats) for the period 1975-1979. 


In 1977, the installation of new equipment by the largest of 
the three Canadian manufacturers contributed significantly to the 
sharp increase in domestic shipments in 1978. Bilateral restraints 
with three countries and the depreciated value of the Canadian 
dollar were also important factors in allowing domestic manufac- 
turers to capture a greater share of the market,which was as low 


as 50.3 percent in 1976 and has since increased to a high of 65 


percent. 
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TABLE 19 
APPARENT CANADIAN MARKET FOR TERRY TOWELS, 
WASHCLOTHS AND SETS, EXCLUDING BATH MATS (1975-1979) 


1975 

Domestic Shipments 37,402 
Exports gala 
Net Domestic 

Shipments 3,402 
Imports 27 G8 
(of which, ‘low-cost!) »+@,/403) 
Apparent Canadian 

Market Sei Ay) 
Share of Canadian 

Market held by: 
Net Domestic 

Shipments oid 
Total Imports Sits}in2) 
"Low-Cost' Imports as 

a Percentage of 

Total sImpores 6407 


SOUECE: 
Industry, 
N/A: Not available. 


Sheets and Pillowcases 


LOT LOW. 1978 L979 
- '000 kilos - 

3,468 Pa wshe Ways | 4,246 A703 

N/A N/A N/A 26 
3,468 2 poo 4,246 As 527 
37 429 2 DGS 2p eT 2,440 
GPA AO, (2722.0'0)) G2§-1:5'9)) (277,038) 
67397 5p DO4 67723 6,967 
= jeicesinic = 

503 5 a6 O32 Bix) 

AQT 46.4 36.0 357.0 

IAW) S522 Slee 85.4 


Textile and Consumer Products Branch, 
Trade and Commerce. 


Department of 


Tables 20 and 21 show the apparent Canadian market for sheets 


and pillowcases respectively for the last five years. 
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TABLE 20 
APPARENT CANADIAN MARKET FOR SHEETS, 
EXCEPT THOSE OF RUBBER (iS 75 bono 
EE eee te 


1975 1976 Oey 19:78 nee ES) 
- *000 ness > 

Domestic Shipments 8,332 9,559 9,089 10,254 11,219 
Exports 16 7 os 6 24 
Net Domestic 

Shipments 8,316 9,552 9,084° 10,248 siz-tos 
Imports 6,368 8,770 5, 200 4,188 87 255) 
(of which, 'low-cost') (1,994) (4473.1) C24 1005) (1,468) (857) 
Apparent Canadian 

Market 14,684 LS peace Lael oe 14,436 LAV SoZ 
Share of Canadian 

Market held by: - percent - 
Net Domestic 

Shipments 56.6 52ak 6on 6 70%:9 76.9 
Total Imports 43.4 47.9 36:54 201 2a 01 
"Low-cost! Imports as 

a Percentage of 

Total, Imports SLRS Te Wee) 40.4 3550 25:35 


Source: Textile and Consumer Products Branch, Department of 
Industry, Trade and Commerce. 
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TABLE 21 
APPARENT CANADIAN MARKET FOR PILLOWCASES (1975-1979) 


HS) ILS) 1976 igs pF) 1978 Lo79 
- '000 dozens - 

Domestic Shipments 481 609 Sow 624 670 
Exports e a neg neg neg 
Net Domestic 

Shipments 479 608 Sot 624 670 
Imports SS) 850 455 397 439 
(of which, ‘low-cost') (299) (59:19 (247) (207) (2571) 
Apparent Canadian 

Market PrO72 1458 t7, O0'6 1,02. 109 
Share of Canadian 

Market held by: = DeEreent:s.— 
Net Domestic 

Shipments 44.7 eee / 54 Gilsel 60.4 
Total Imports yee 5805 45.3 38.9 B96 
"Low-Cost' Imports as 

a Percentage of 

Total Imports 504 69.5 ot SUG Ee 
Source: Textile and Consumer Products Branch, Department of 


Industry, Trade and Commerce. 


There has been a significant improvement in the domestic share 
of the market for both sheets and pillowcases. For pillowcases, 
the Canadian share of the market was 60 percent in 1979 compared 
to only 42 percent in 1976. Domestic shipments of sheets captured 
77 percent of the market in 1979 compared to 52 percent in 1976. 
Imports of both sheets and pillowcases have been in decline since 
they peaked in 1976, but 'low-cost' imports still account for 


26 percent and 57 percent of total imports respectively. 
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Hosiery 


Oh, . 
© apparent Canadian market for hosiery appears in Table 22. 


TABLE 22 
APPARENT CANADIAN MARKET FOR 
HOSIERY OF THE TYPES UNDER RES TRAINE “Glo 751979) 


de aye LTS LOW? COTS 1979 


- '000 dozen pairs - 


Domestic Shipments 4,228 (1) 4,106 RE 273 4,511 4,945 
Exports 43 Syl 34 90 64 
Net Domestic 

Shipments 4,185 4,075 4,244 4,421 4,881 
Imports dE oe Be 3D) 2,406 I HS} Pp SET 
(Of which, =‘low-cost! ))9(1 7013) (43 4)) (1,360) (913) Cie 20o) 
Apparent Canadian 

Market SIA OUT 6, 450 6,650 6,399 FL sy) 


Share of Canadian 


Market held by: - percent = 
Net Domestic 

Shipments 70.4 Gaaz 63.5 6922 65.4 
Total Imports 29.6 36m6 3055 30.9 34.6 


'Low-Cost' Imports as 


a Percentage of 
Total Imports Sf ae: 60.4 Spee 46.2 47.6 


Source: Textile and Consumer Products Branch, Department of 
Industry, Trade and Commerce. 


(1) Estimate. 


A highly competitive environment has significantly contributed 
to change the structure of the hosiery industry. While there were 
101 firms producing all types of hosiery and employing 7,100 workers 
in 1970, the industry shrank to 61 firms employing 4,016 people in 
1977. Rationalization of production and modernization programs have 


permitted the industry to remain competitive. 
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With respect to the categories of hosiery which are under 
restraint, the share of this growing market held by Canadian 
manufacturers has increased slightly from 63 percent in 1976 to 
65 percent in 1979. ‘low=cosSt’® imports =stilivaccounws no cma 


percent of all imports. 


Cordage, Rope and Twine 


The apparent Canadian market for cordage, rope and twine is 
OuELIned in: Table 23 for thevyears 19/5) — 1977. 


TABLE 23 
APPARENT CANADIAN MARKET FOR 
CORDAGE, ROPE AND TWINE (1975-1979) 


EES 1976 1977 1978 1979 
- ‘'000 kilos - 
Domestic Shipments LO p45, Te O00 Tipe D0 Usa 26 LOL 29 
Exports 978 825 L033 839 783 
Net Domestic 
Shipments 9,479 6, 775 6,667 6,887 OF 346 
Imports 38 364 28,900 35,669 24255 307530 


(ofjwhich, ‘low-cost ) (1772239) (227368 e235 250) eChG 1.00 mee er ace) 


Apparent Canadian 
Market 47,843 3517675 42,336 SAA? 397606 


Share of Canadian 


Market held by: =e yslepe(eleighe = 
Net Domestic 

Shipments AS) 19.0 IMayests Dp paeak 23.4 
Total Imports ei) add 81.0 84.2 Vig 7.6.21 


"Low-Cost! Imports as 
a Percentage of 
Total Imports 44.9 Tee! SG. 5} 66.4 i Tare) 


Source: Textile & Consumer Products Branch, Department of 
Industry, Trade and Commerce, 
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The highest import penetration in primary textiles has occurred 
in these products: in 1979 imports accounted for 77 percent of the 
apparent Canadian market while domestic shipments accounted for 

23 percent only, and this 23 percent represents the domestic 
producers' highest share of the market in recent years. 'Low-cost' 
countries have been major suppliers in recent years, and in 1979 
they accounted for 78 percent of all imports. During the 1976-79 
period, the major individual import suppliers were Mexico (31 


percent), Brazil (29 percent), the United States (13 percent). 


Canadian producers in this sector are extremely competitive 
because certain twines and ropes for agricultural and commercial 
fishing purposes enter the country duty free. Imports of baler 
and binder twine originate mainly from Mexico and Brazil, two 'low- 
cost" countries, but no quantitative restrictions are applied to 
cordage and twine imports from these countries. Imports of cordage 
and twine are restrained from the Republic of Korea and Taiwan only, 


but these two sources sell ropes and no baler or binder twine. 


The unrestrained and duty free entry of baler and binder twine 
represents a serious problem to the industry as a whole since the 
production of baler and binder twine in Canada provides the volume 


necessary to support a viable Canadian operation in this sector. 


The bulk of rope used in commercial fishing is made of poly- 
propylene and is largely imported from the Republic of Korea (67 
percent), the United States (17 percent), Portugal (6 percent) 
and Norway (4 percent). Because of duty free access to the 
Canadian market domestic producers have avoided the commercial 
fishing rope market. However, there is one recent exception 
where a Canadian manufacturer has successfully challenged fishing 
rope imports through the development of innovative cost-saving 
machinery, which subsequently led to the expansion of his existing 
plant and the establishment of a new plant. The outcome of this 
venture will no doubt have a major bearing on the efforts of Cana- 
dian manufacturers to capture a greater share of an expanding rope 


market for commercial fishing. If imports from ‘low-cost countries 
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remain quantitatively restricted, the prospects for domestic manu- 


facturers would be enhanced, 


Tablecloths, Bedspreads, Blankets and Bedding 


The response by the industry to the Board's questionnaire 
dealing with these four products was limited to a relatively small 
number of manufacturers. Although those firms who did respond 
were among the largest in the industry, there was insufficient 
data to establish accurately the size of the market for these 


products. 


Nevertheless, from the partial data obtained it would appear 
that this industry sector has been competitive in the Canadian 
market. There has been some slight decline in bedspread output 
and this was attributed by manufacturers to the increasing popu- 
larity of comforters and quilts, where shipments have increased 
by over 50 percent from 1975 to 1978. Shipments of tablecloths 
by those firms responding to the Board's questionnaire increased 
by more than 100 percent from 1975 to 1978, while manufacturers 
of blankets reported fairly stable market conditions for the 
period’ from. 1975. through the £irst«six. months*oi197 99 eduningd 
which time domestic manufacturers annually supplied approximately 


90 percent of the apparent Canadian market for these goods. 
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SUMMARY 


i DUEINGe the 70's, rationalization in the primary textile indus- 


try has continued with the phasing out and merger of less 
profitable operations. This resulted in a ten percent decrease 
in the number of establishments during the period, with the 


majority of remaining firms being highly specialized. 


2. Recent increased demand for Canadian yarns and fabrics is due 
to increased activity in the clothing sector. This increased 
demand is partly attributable to import control measures on 
clothing and has been met mostly through further utilization 
of existing capacity, rather than through plant expansion. 
However, capital expenditures for machinery, although modest 
and probably cautious because of the uncertainty in the market 


place, are expected to increase during the 80's. 


3. Productivity gains through technological development have been 
impressive during the period and are expected to continue, 
making the Canadian textile industry comparable to any other 


in the developed world. 


4, The requirement for skilled labour is still being met mostly 
through in-house training, although formal training is on the 


increase. 


5. Although costs of production have escalated at significant 
rates during the 70's, the increases in industry selling prices 
have remained substantially below those prevailing in other 
manufacturing activities. By 1979, the industry's profitability 
had improved relative to other manufacturing sectors, mostly 


through greater use of existing productiongcapaciity, 


6 In view of the relatively small Canadian market and the high 


degree of import penetration in both the primary textile and 


finished garment fields, the level of activity in the primary 


5 


textile industry is inextricably linked to activity in the 


apparel manufacturing sector. 


Although the United States and other developed countries 
account for the larger share of Canadian imports of yarns 

and fabrics, price pressures exerted by 'low-cost' and state- 
trading countries and their demonstrated capability to enter 
the Canadian market quickly and massively, are of greater 
concern to the domestic industry than imports from developed 
countries, as long as imports from the latter do not enter 


the market at distress prices. 


There are still several sectors of the textile industry which 
are being severely affected by the volume and prices of 'low- 
cost' imports, and a number of plant closures and permanent 
lay-offs cansebe: attributed directly ito simportrcomnpetr tion. 
Acrylic yarns and worsted fabrics are two of the sectors which 
have been and are being most seriously affected by ‘low-cost! 


imports. 
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5, THE CLOTHING INDUSTRY 


the Canadian clothing industry manufactures a broad range of 
aeParel Of Virtually all types for consumer, industrial and institu- 
EHOnal use, Tt is a major consumer of yarns and fabrics produced 
Dyerene. textile industry, accounting for 45 percent of that industry's 
output based on fibre weight equivalent. It is relatively labour 
intensive and among the largest of manufacturing employers. It 
accounts for more than 6 percent of all manufacturing employment in 
Canada and in. certain regions; for vas, high) ase25) percent. WaLene tes 
large number of manufacturers and the trend to diversification 
among large firms, no single company dominates any particular sector 
of the clothing market. As a result, competition is keen among 


domestic manufacturers, and between these and importers. 


This chapter deals with the current situation in the Canadian 
clothing industry and examines how the industry has reacted to the 
special measures of protection which have been in place since 1976. 
All of the clothing items, including handbags, which are the subject 


of this inguiry are under restraint from at least one source. 


PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED 


The major manufacturing subsectors involved in this inquiry 


and their principal products are listed below: 


1. Men's Clothing - men's, youths' and boys" suits, coats, trousers, 


overcoats shirts, underwear, work clothing, sportswear, leather 
lA 


clothing; 
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Women's Clothing - women's, misses' and girls' suits, coats, 
dresses, skirts, blouses, sportswear, underwear, lingerie and 
household apparel; 

Children's Apparel - clothing principally in sizes 0 to 6x; 


Foundation Garments - corsets, girdles, brassieres, etc.; 


Knitting Millis - knitted underwear, sweaters and other apparel 


made from knitted fabrics. 


Work gloves. 


Although handbags are included in this inquiry, the tables used 


in this chapter do not include the handbag sector, since Statistics 


Canada does not publish a separate report on this product. 


There are other industry sectors which, like the primary textile 


industry, are indirectly but adversely affected by high levels of 


clothing imports. Among these are those sectors which manufacture 


zippers, buttons, hooks, labels, etc., and sell the bulk of their 


products to apparel manufacturers. 


Every garment contains at least one of the different types of 


products noted above. It follows, therefore, that the experience 


of 


these allied sectors has closely paralleled that of their 


principal customer. Their future viability is intimately linked 


that of the clothing industry. 


LOCATION, CONCENTRATION AND SPECIALIZATION 


The number of clothing establishments manufacturing those 


products which are the subject of this inquiry declined from a 
level of 1,895 in 1972 to 1,660 in 1977. This absolute decrease 
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of 235 establishments was fairly uniform in terms of its effect on 


the regional distribution of clothing establishments, as Table 24 
demonstrates: 


TABLE 24 


REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF CLOTHING ESTABLISHMENTS 
BY NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE (LOD Eon ) 
SE Se 


1972 1977 
Region pe 
Number Percentage ‘ Number Percentage 
Atlantic Ae MD abil: ib 
Québec ILA Ssh 70 alpen Be ao pele 
Ontario 393 pals BBs 20 
Prairies eia3 6 10) 6 
British Columbia 46 2 38 2 
Total 1,895 100 1,660 100 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue 31-203. 


The bulk of production continues to take place in three urban 
centres: Montréal, Toronto and Winnipeg. Outside the major centres, 
firms are mainly located in a large number of small and medium size 
communities in the Eastern townships and the Trois-Riviéres regions 


of Québec and the Kitchener-Brantford area of Ontario. 


The employment size of establishments in the clothing industry 


for the years 1972 and 1977 is shown in Table 25: 


TABLE 25 


DISTRIBUTION OF CLOTHING ESTABLISHMENTS 
BY EMPLOYMENT SIZE RANGE AND PERCENTAGE (1972, 1977) 


LOViZ LOFT 


Employment Number of Number of 
Size Range Establishments Percentage Establishments Percentage 


Less than 50 dpe 30 64.9 1,040 Giza), 
50=99 347 L3e3 Sie) 20.4 
LOO= 99 222 ED ey HRS) aU) 
200-499 82 4.3 76 4.6 
500=999 alles} One 9 ONS 

More than 
1,000 1 neg i neg 
Lowad Ups ye) a) 100.0 P0600 1002.0 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue 31-203. 


The decrease in the number of clothing establishments between 
1972 and 1977 was greatest for those in the ‘less than 50' and in 
the '100-199' employment size ranges in terms of numbers. Four of the 
thirteen establishments which had 500 to 999 employees in 1972 were 
no longer listed in that category in 1977. Overall this resulted in 


a net decrease of 6,971 employees, or 7 percent. 


Apparel manufacturers have traditionally specialized in one of the 
major subsectors or even in one product within a subsector. How- 
ever, a number of firms have been emerging whose production has been 
cutting across subsector lines. This allows firms to better utilize 
capacity. Also, there are private contractors who, using materials 
supplied by clothing manufacturers, carry out one or more of the manu- 
facturing processes. These contractors are used to advantage during 
times of shortages of capacity, or in cases where specialized produc- 
tion capabilities are not available in the clothing manufacturer's 
own plant. It is not unusual for manufacturers to do contract work 


for others. 
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CAPITAL AND REPAIR EXPENDITURES 


While the clothing industry is less capital intensive by far than 
the primary textile industry, nevertheless both industries take much 
the same approach to capital spending. That is to say, expenditures 
must be justified on reasonable expectations of continuing protection 
against 'low-cost' imports and on an appropriate rate of return. 
Generally, companies in the clothing industry have been prepared 
to make capital expenditures provided the pay-back period does not 


extend beyond the period for which restraints are in force. 


Table. 26 gives capital and repair expenditure data for the years 


1974 through 1980, as reported by Statistics Canada: 


TABLE 26 


CAPITAL AND REPAIR EXPENDITURES, 
CLOTHING INDUSTRY (1974-1980) 


- million dollars - 


Capital Repair Total 
1974 20S he Deed 
1975 rete ner 30.8 
1976 21.8 8.9 2087 
1977 am 46 ue) Done 
1978 Maca dame ayo 
1979 (1) r6N6 10.4 ano 
1980 ‘7? 30.7 11.0 Avy 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogues 61-205 and 61-206. 


1) pyeliminary. 


(2) 

Forecast. 

Following a three-year period from 1975 to 1977 when capital 
expenditures levelled out at approximately $30 million annually, 
the clothing industry began in 1978 to increase its level of ex- 


penditures, primarily for new machinery and equipment. However, 
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if the general price increases and the depreciation of the Canadian 
dollar are taken into account, real investments decreased in 1976 

and 1977, were probably stationary in 1978 and 1979 and will increase 
insl9sesonly se On" that basis, while the clothing industry did tend 

to invest more heavily in 1978 and 1979 than it had done previously, 
a great deal of caution is still being exercised in the face of 


uncertainty beyond the current restraint period. 


Individual firms which submitted briefs to the Board or which 
appeared privately before the Board, provided data which indicated 
that their capital expenditures in 1979 were up by 50 percent over 
1978. While these firms clearly do not represent a cross-section 
of the Canadian clothing industry, this does indicate that a number 
of firms are taking a much more positive and aggressive attitude 
toward capital expenditures than is the industry as a whole. In 
general, most firms appeared willing to continue to make these 
investments if conditions remain favourable, and to place more 
emphasis on improving the productivity and efficiency of their 


existing plants. 


CAPACITY UTILIZATION 


Data on Capacity utilization an the clothing industry shouldsbe 
interpreted in light of the warning presented in Chapter 2 on 
capacity utilization in the textile industry. Here again variations 
in~ecapacity Utila zationmare: in therridntedirection,~.even. it ithe 


general level will appear to many observers as being biased upward. 
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TABLE 27 


INDEX OF CAPACITY UTILIZATION, 
CLOTHING AND MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES (TiS 19 30) 
Se ee le oe 


(1971 = 100) 
year Clothing Manufacturing 
Industries 
L975 82.3 rou lei] 
1976 872.0 82.6 
1977 81.4 S2ai1 
1973 92.7 se) ae) 
ORO 94.0 S625 
O79 lst quarter) 95.4 87.6 
1980 (lst quarter) S2nr 84.6 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue 31-003. 


After a very bad year in 1977, when high inventories from 
record imports in 1976 debilitated the domestic manufacturers, 
capacity utilization improved steadily over the next two years. 
However, the 1979 annual figure may be misleading because it averages 
out two opposite developments: while the earlier part of the 
year was a period of strong growth and growing capacity utilization, 
it was followed in the latter part of the year by a tapering off 


of growth and a downward turning point in capacity utilization. 


The slowing down became even more significant in the first 
months of 1980. Full statistical information for the whole of the 
clothing industry is not yet available but partial evidence) rie 
Board has. received from the Parity Committee for the Shire industry 
for the Province of Québec shows that the average number of employees 
in that sector, and the total hours worked, have declined by 12.3 
percent and 20 percent respectively in the first four months of 
1980 compared to the same period in L979. Comparable, data, from 
the Advisory Committee for the Men's and Boys' Clothing Industry 
in Ontario shows an 11.6 percent decline in average number of 
employees, and a 20.5 percent decline in total hours worked in that 


sector, in the first quarter of 1980 as compared to the first quarter 


ot TU Boe 
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PRODUCTIVITY AND TECHNOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT 


The record of productivity growth in the clothing industry in 
terms of real value added per man-hour worked as compared with 


manufacturing generally, is set out in Table 28: 


TABLE 28 


CANADIAN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES AND 
WOMEN'S, MEN'S AND CHILDREN'S CLOTHING MILLS: 
INDEX OF REAL VALUE ADDED PER MAN-HOUR WORKED (1975-1979) 


CEST L010) 

Women's Men's Children's 

Clothing @lothing Clothing Total Manufacturing 
G75 Sa ibaa i425 INS) es) 
TOW Woe S JMS) esate MLay..D Tare 0 
L977 ik? 5y.4 Tests: 114.5 1 23)..6 
LOGS 140.0 He I aere3) 28°26 
LS) Va 3S NPAT File Pos 12829 


Compound? Annual Growth: Rate. = percent) = 


ARS Tages) 4.7 3.0 5.4 See 
9 7.6 5.4 300 2G B24 
L97T6= 79 Sis Zoe hers} 3.0 


Sources: Statistics Canada, Catalogues 61-213 and 72-002. 


Productivity in clothing is sensitive to the degree of capacity 
Utilization.) POOr Capacity UtlLlizatvon an 1977 resulted sie 
Significant overall drop in productivity in the women's and men's 
clothing sectors. Over the next two years, higher levels of 
capacity utilization were accompanied by sizeable productivity 
increases. Productivity in the children”s clothing sector remained 
constant, trom 1975 through 1977, then increased significantly in 
UO Sm ain )9'7, 9%. 
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Although it is generally recognized that the potential for high 
productivity is limited because of short runs and the broad product 
Mix Obimany firms, ati is felt that improvement opportunities remain 
through the adoption of better production techniques and equipment 
and greater specialization, a trend that has been evident for some 
time. A number of companies provided data on their own operations, 


and were able to identify specific productivity improvements. 


Although automation has not progressed as much in the clothing 
industry as in the textile industry, there have been significant 
technological developments in the last few years which have helped 
bring a greater degree of automation and which have been adopted 
by the more progressive manufacturers in the industry. Several manu- 
facturers have already installed or are considering the installation 
of computerized pattern grading and marker making equipment. Many 
manufacturers have already installed the newest types of electronically 
controlled and programmable sewing machines. There is already much 
automatic sewing equipment which allows one operator to tend two, 
three and four machines with less skill requirements than older type 
sewing machines and with much increased productivity. Computerized 
multiple station pressing equipment is making its appearance in a 
number of the more modern plants. Many garment producers have 
installed, and others are evaluating the possibility of installing 
sophisticated material handling equipment. More and more garment 
manufacturers are adopting electronic data processing systems to 
achieve better control of the whole manufacturing process. In other 
words, the industry has been generally keen to take advantage of 
the latest developments in technology to improve the quality of 


its products and the productivity of its plants. 


The industry, through its associations, has asa top priority the 
establishment of productivity centres to achieve increased 
productivity and efficiency. One such centre is already in 
operation in Winnipeg and another will be operating in Montréal 
within the near future. The Winnipeg centre has assumed 


responsibility for the following: 
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- engineering services on a fee-for-service basis to small plants, 
and as an advisor on outside or in-house engineering for larger 


plants; 


- a central organization which prepares and delivers seminars, 


technical classes and technical meetings; 


= a library of films, books and periodicals on production 


operations; and 


- a central location for requests for technical information or 
its sources. The chief engineer of the centre can also act 
as an advisor to manufacturers on the purchase of new 


equipment. 


In response to long expressed concerns about the productivity 
and competitive position of the apparel industry, the Textile and 
Clothing Technology Centre of the Ontario Research Foundation 
(O.R.F.) has established a computerized pattern grading and marker 
making service bureau at its Sheridan Park headquarters. fThis 
service brings the speed and accuracy of electronic pattern grading 
and marker making within the reach and means of modest-size apparel 
producers and will help make them more competitive. In conjunction 
with the Apparel Manufacturers' Association of Ontario, the O.R.F. 


has also established a fabric and clothing quality testing programme. 


All of these services are meeting with steadily growing accept- 
ance by the industry. Four hundred firms used the services of the 
Textile and Clothing Technology Centre in 1979, up from three hundred 
in 1978. The opportunities for establishing a.similar joint venture 


in Montréal are being explored. 
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COST INCREASES 


As in the case for all manufacturing sectors, the clothing 
industry has had to contend with Significant cost increases in 
Mahy areas over the 1977-1979 periods (Whileswclothingsmanutacturers 
have benefited from the decline in value of the Canadian dollar to 
the extent that it makes their products more competitive with 
imports to Canada, conversely they have had to pay higher prices 
for the yarns, fabrics, machinery and equipment they them- 


Selves import. Labour, energy and transportation costs have also 
increased. 


Raw materials represent a significant cost in the manufacture 
of apparel. In the chapter on the textile industry, the section 
dealing with selling prices shows that the compound annual growth 
rate in the selling price index for total textiles for the period 
1976-1979 has been 8.2 percent while the compound annual growth 
rate in the selling price index for imported textiles has been 


12 percent over the same period. 


Individual clothing manufacturers provided detailed data on 
their cost increases over the past several years. For these 
particular respondents, raw material cost increases have been 
significantly higher than those indicated by the selling price 
index data for the textile industry. While examples of these 
increases are given in Table 29, these data should not be 
interpreted as being valid for the clothing industry as a whole. 
Raw material cost increases can vary widely from producer to 
producer, depending on such elements as the quality of fabric 
used in one year as compared to another; whether fabric 
previously purchased domestically is now imported; and the type 


of fabric (i.e. fancy versus plain) used in one year as compared 


to another. 
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TABLE 29 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN RAW MATERIAL COST, 
SELECTED CLOTHING MANUFACTURERS (1977-1979) 


Percentage increase 
Company LOTT =O To 
40.3 
43.0 
3970 
45.0 
S50 
43.0 


eal les} fe) ©) fe 


Source: Textile and Clothing Board, briefs and private hearings. 


Average hourly earnings from 1977 to 1979 for all manufacturing 


and for clothing are reported by Statistics Canada in Table 30: 


TABLE 30 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 
MONTH OF NOVEMBER (1977-1979) 


Percentage 
Increase 
ONG USES) (EES) LOTT=LO79 
—doLlanrse— 
Manufacturing 6.597 7.04 USS) 70 
Clothing 4.34 4.67 5.06 G26 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue 72-002. 


Data provided by the Joint Committee for the Men's and Boys' 
Clothing Industry in the Province of Québec shows that average 
hourly earnings increased by 16.5 percent from 1977 to 1979, 
which is consistent with the foregoing Statistics Canada data. 
However, the Parity Committee for the Shirt Industry of Québec 
reports that average hourly earnings in that sector increased by 
D3. Oo percent. trom 19177 to 1979, 
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V SELLING PRICES 


Table 31 shows changes in the Consumer Price Index and 
Industry Selling Prices between 1975 and 1979. Statistics 
Canada publishes industry selling price statistics only for men's 
clothing and for foundation garments but not for the total 
clothing industry. However, it is felt that these are partial 
indicators of the trend in clothing prices at the manufacturers' 
selling price level. 


TABLE 31 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX AND 
INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEX (1975-1979) 


(1971 = 100) 
Consumer Price Index Industry Selling Price Index 
All (1) Aaah ALL Men's Foundation 
Items Clothing Mfg. Text. Clothing Garments 
1975 MS e355) NWS HS) USBaw i toe) VAD sl 130.6 
1976 148.9 Lea 161.66 142¢5 1540 AOS 7 
1o7-7 160.8 V3. 0 174.3. 150.4 167..4 149.2 
Bos E>. 2 141.7 190 (2a Soe, LTS? 161.5 
ESTES) LSA Rag 74 154.9 217 <8 LSOe 7 196.0 ag eet 8) 


Compound Annual Growth Rate - percent - 


moe 2 8.4 508 WOVNZ We 8.8 720 
HOWd— 76). 8:23 Bae LOL es 9.0 ypeal 
novo-Toe) 8% 7 6.4 10.5 Sie 8.4 Sey) 


Source: Consumer Price Index 
-~ all items - Statistics Canada, Catalogue 62-010. 


- clothing only - Textile and Consumer Products Branch, 
Department of Industry Trade and 
Commerce. 


Industry Selling Price Index - Statistics Canada, 
Gatalogues62—-0 1k. 


(1) estimated ~ excludes accessories, footwear, infants' wear 
and clothing material and services. 
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At the retail level, the Consumer Price Index (C.P.1.) for 
the period 1971 to 1979 has risen 91.2 percent for all items 
compared with 54.9 percent for clothing. From 1976 to 1979, the 
period during which restraints on clothing imports were in effect, 
either by way of global quotas or bilateral agreements with 
selected countries, the C.P.I. for all items increased by 28.4 
percent compared with clothing which increased by 20.4 percent. 
Thus, in the period when stringent import restraints have been 
inseffects “the ‘Consumer Price Index for clothings rosevatyasiower 


rate thar aid nesindex: tor, (Alle Ltems,. 


The estimated average unit wholesale price of all clothing 


items subject to restraint has increased as follows: 


TABLE 32 


ESTIMATED AVERAGE WHOLESALE price ‘) 
ALL CLOTHING SUBJECT TO RESTRAINTS (1976-1979) 


- dollars - 


Domestic Imported Clothing 


Year Groching Total Restrained Unrestrained 
1976 6.63 Ae Oe, B09 oO 
LOd7 GE Oe 6.08 4.88 die. 02 
1978 8.03 VO” 6.00 12.03 
1979 Oreo: 8.46 hee 14.40 


IhinCLeSase — joxrsieeSione = 


197 O=1 979 40 74 87 69 
Source: Textile and Clothing Board, 
(1): Domestic wholesale prices are based on a survey by the 
Textile and Clothing Board. Import prices were calculated 


from Statistics Canada data on import values factored to 
arrive at the wholesale price. 
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Unit wholesale prices of imports increased at almost twice the 
rate of increase for domestically produced apparel during the 
period when global quotas were in place. The estimated wholesale 
prices of imports from those sources which became Subject to 
bilateral restraint agreements in 1979 increased at more than 


twice the rate of increase shown for domestic CLrothing prices. 


The disparity in price evolution of domestic versus imported 
clothing is attributable to the depreciation of the Canadian dollar, 
to more rapid cost increases in many other countries, especially the 
“newly industrialized countries", thanein Canada, wand partlyeto 
increased costs of importing including quota charges, and probably 
some trading-up. 


On selected product lines, the price increases for imported and 


domestic clothing were as follows: 


TABGE 3:3 


ESTIMATED AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICE INCREASES 
(DECREASES) FOR SELECTED CLOTHING CATEGORIES (1976-1979) 


-VPercent = 
Clothing Domestic Imported Clothing 
Category Clothing Total Restrained Unrestrained 
Children's and 
infants' outerwear 40 109 146 (7) 
Pants 30 38 Be 9 
Pants, children's 
and infants' t 54 61 30 
Suits, sportcoats 
and blazers 38 94 142 G5) 
Pyjamas and sleepwear 42 64 109 (14) 
Pyjamas and sleepwear, 
children's and infants’ 40 518 89 (5) 
Sweaters Si 109 114 si) 
Blouses and T-shirts 52 EES 128 13 
Raincoats 156 38 140 63 1) 
Dresses and sportswear 4l 87 ee 47 


Dresses and sportswear 
children's and infants’ (11) 85 97 49 


Source: Textile and Clothing Board. 
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“ PROFITABILITY 


Table 34 provides comparisons of the net profit-to-sales ratio 
Of the clothing industry and of total Canadian manufacturing for 
the period 1977 to 1979. It shows all manufacturing to have been 
marginally ahead of clothing in 1977, and substantially ahead bot 
both 1978 and 1979, which were peak years of activity for the 
clothing industry. The clothing sector was still less profitable 
in, 297.9" than itshad been in 1977. 


TABLE 34 


PROFITABILITY OF CANADIAN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
AND) THEE CLOTHING FUNDUSTRY (L977 —19 7.9) 


All Manufacturing Clothing 
PrOEweE Profit as Pee se Profit as 
After a Percent After a Percent 
Tax of Sales Tax of Sales 
- million - - million - 
dollars dollars 
L977 4,826 Stes 109 S126 
1978 6,26. Leh 81 Wee) 
1979 8,764 Seat 97 29 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue 61-003. 


TRAINING 


With the apparel industry moving into more complex and mechanized 
operations, there is a growing need for people with technical and 
management skills to maintain the equipment and to supervise its 
operation. On the other hand, the operation of the equipment has 
been refined to the extent that a minimum of adjustment is required 


on the part of the operator. 


Necessity has prompted most firms to train operators on an 
individual and informal basis. Only a few of the larger companies 
have implemented structured training courses for operators. 
Increasing use of sophisticated machinery has produced a growing 


shortage of mechanics needed to maintain the equipment. The 
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majority of the training in this area is presently being provided 
by equipment suppliers. The Apparel Manufacturers Institute of 
Québec in co-operation with machinery suppliers is setting up a 
special school to train mechanics. The Institute also sponsors 
seminars concerning the clothing industry, covering such topics 


as the use of computers, human resource management and export 
management. 


The *BEvtish ‘Columbia Fashionmeand NéedleMPrades Associacion, 
in its brief, reported that formal operator training is deficient 
and that operators and other skills must be trained in-house. The 
Association arranged through the Canada Manpower Industrial 
Training Programme to conduct a supervisor's training course which 
resulted in twenty-four supervisors receiving training by a 


management consulting firm specializing in the garment industry. 


In 1976-77, Employment and Immigration Canada in conjunction 
with provincial ministries spent $876,000 on training programmes 
for the industry. In 1977-78 the amount spent was $1,548,500 
resulting in the placement of 852 people in the industry. The 
1978-79 figures are not yet available but are expected to show an 


increase over 1977-78. 


During the past three years George Brown College in Toronto 
has graduated an annual average of 471 students in apparel pattern 
drafting, power sewing machine operations and fashion design. Of 
these, an annual average of 394 graduates have been placed in the 
industry, a success rate of 84 percent. In addition, George 
Brown annually graduates twelve students in management skills, 


all of whom are placed in the industry. 


The Department of Clothing and Textiles at the University of 
Manitoba offers a bachelor's degree programme which provides an 
opportunity to specialize in a variety of areas such as design, 


history, textile science, apparel manufacture, marketing and 


economics. 
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Over the last ten years the Clothing and Textiles Department 
and the textile and apparel industries have been working together 
on a growing range of activities. Since 1974 an increasing 


number of graduates have been employed by the apparel industry. 


/THE CLOTHING MARKET 


Based on fibre weight equivalent, the Canadian apparel 
manufacturing sector is the most important single customer of 
the textile industry. Because of this dependence, the textile 
industry is extremely vulnerable to fluctuations in the level 
of activity in the Canadian apparel industry. Any significant 
and permanent reduction in the apparel industry could have a 


crippling effect on the textile industry. 


The apparent Canadian market for clothing is illustrated in 
Table 35. Domestic shipments in terms of units have only 
increased by 10 percent from 1971 to 1979, as compared to a 37 
percent increase for imports. In 1979, in terms of units the 
market share of imports was 31 percent. In 1976, when clothing 
imports reached record levels, the share of the market held by 


imports was 44 percent. 


Various factors discussed in other parts of this report, such 
as material and labour costs, management capability and industry 
productivity have a significant influence on the ability of the 
apparel industry to compete with goods from foreign suppliers. 
The myriad of products required by the Canadian market which has 
been described to be as sophisticated as any in the world, 
dictated by fashion, style, brand or designer names, requires that 
the Canadian producers be able to adapt quickly to market 
requirements. As the import pressures increased, the domestic 
industry responded by broadening its product mix, vacating low- 
end markets, improving styling capability and to some extent 


developing export markets. 
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TABLE 35 


APPARENT CANADIAN MARKET FOR 
CLOTHING (1971, 1975-1979) 


easel Do Ko MAS) Os LOTS Log 


- million units - 


Domestic Shipments 340.2, 34558. 63402503331 wo Onmne aee 
Exports 5.0 Ses) 3.4 che Syete See 
Net Domestic Shipments 335.2, 342.1 9337.60, (329.2 foo ee oce. 
Imports D2 2S Dia dienes 266.951 180". B16 3719 Ome 
(of which, 'low-cost') ( 86.6) (152.3) (232.8) (155. 2)8@L 4302 ne ey 


Apparent Canadian Market 457.7 524.5 604.0 510.0 521.6 535.7 


Share of Canadian Market held by: - percent - 
Net Domestic Shipments 732 65a3 55m6 64.6 68.6 682 / 
Total Imports 26.8 34.7 44.2 35.4 31.4 3123 


"Low-cost' Imports as 
a Percentage of Total 


Imports TORT BiarenO Oiere Boag 87.4 86.2 
Compound Annual Growth Rate — percent== Apparent 
Period Shipments Exports Imports Canadian Market 
ee 7 9 eat O) onaS Byres) Tea tS, 
oy 76 O02 ete es 1L6°..85 Be hO 
EoO— 19 2.94 =O 214033 ae ee 
Source: Shipments - 1971 - Textile and Consumer Products Branch, 
Department of Industry, Trade and 
Commerce 


1975-79 - Textile and Clothing Board 
Exports - Statistics Canada, Catalogue 65-004. 
Imports - Statistics Canada, Catalogue 65-007. 


The Canadian apparel industry has not traditionally been a 
major exporter. However, efforts by the industry to establish 
markets outside of Canada are increasing, and exports by the 
clothing industry in Western Canada contribute significantly to 
the Canadian clothing industry's total exports. 


In terms of units, Taiwan, Hong Kong, the Republic of Korea 


and the People's Republic of China accounted for the major portion 


of imports from restrained sources during the 1977 to 1979 period. 
These imports represented 88 percent of all imports from such 


sources and 69 percent of total imports in 1979. Samilariy; the 


ad. 


United States, France, Italy and the United Kingdom accounted for 
the major portion of imports from developed sources during the 

same period. These four countries accounted for 87 percent of 
imports from all such sources in 1979 but only 11 percent of total 
imports. Blouses, T-shirts, sweaters, shirts, sweatshirts and 

pants (including slacks and shorts) were the major products imported 
in each of the years 1977, 1978 and 1979, and accounted for 69 


percent of total imports in the latter year. 


DEGREE OF PENETRATION 


As is the case in the textile industry, the Canadian clothing 
industry has a relatively small potential domestic market to serve. 
This market has been heavily penetrated by imports, primarily from 


'low-cost' countries. 


Table 36 shows per capita imports of clothing from developed 


and developing countries for the year 1978. 


TABLE 36 


PER CAPITA IMPORTS OF CLOTHING 
FROM DEVELOPED AND DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 
INTO SELECTED COUNTRIES (1978) 


- U.S. dollars - 


Developed Developing World 
Canada 6230 16025 22.56 
diiiteadn states 2.91 156 18.27 
Japan oF Pe Ls S200 
E.E.c. ‘) 8.18 ne ae 23.93 


Source: UN Trade Statistics (International Trade Data Bank); 
UN Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, Nov. 1979 (Population). 


1977, 


Excludes intra-trade of 9 E.E.C. member countries. 
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In an attempt to project the possible future trend of imports into 


Canada from developing and state-trading countries under restraint, 


Table 37 has been prepared showing imports in 1979 and the 
restraint levels for 1980 and 1981. 


TABLE 37 


IMPORTS (1979) OF CLOTHING SUBJECT TO RESTRAINT 
AND RESTRAINT LEVELS (1980-81) 


- '000 units - 
Imports in 1979 


Restrained Alia 


Levels of Restraint 


Product Sources Sources 1980 1981 
Outerwear AG 3,068 Sp laley Syl) 
Pants and slacks L677 S37 23 fos Pei piel) 2 370A 
Blouses and shirts ATT, 316i SAnZoz yl re aru wl) 54,066 
Dresses and skirts Oy, Oe 14/642 oy038 OF, OO. 
Outer-jackets By 42 4,946 oy, OWT 6,394 
Shirts 15 F689 MELE AE SYS LS AG50 LS) sla 
Sub-Total 94,342 Lay 4s LOO sae aS, / 1: 
Other Products DO pe SD 50°, 056 D150 D2 7 100 
Total Oy els), 167,474 160,903 168,431 
Source: Textile and Clothing Board, 


Given the wide fluctuations which occur in international trade 
in textiles, it is difficult to forecast imports Of clething. 10 
has been possible, however, to make an assessment on the basis of 
the level of imports permissible under the terms of the bilateral 
restraint agreements. In this respect, if the restraints for 
1981 were fully utilized, imports from restrained sources alone 
would exceed the level of imports from those sources in 1979 by 


about 37.8 million garments, -or6 29 percent: 


GAS) 


SELECTED® PRODUCTS 


Up to this point in the chapter. the Board has dealt with the 
situation in the clothing market as a whole. In this section 
the Board will address itself to a number of individual clothing 


categories and to work gloves and handbags. 
SHIRTS, TAILORED COLLAR, MEN'S AND BOYS' 


Shirts are a typical example of the special and difficult 
character of international trade in clothing and the difficulties 
in dealing with Suchta problem.) Up to 1955, the shire anduscay 
was basically a domestic one with little or no import competition. 
In 1955, imports from Japan captured a major portion of the market 
growth. By 1971 agreements had been reached with a total of 
eleven countries in an attempt to contain import penetration. On 
November 30, 1971, a global quota was applied to men's and boys' 
shirts with tailored collars valued for export below $30 per 
dozen if made of woven fabric and below $33 per dozen if made of 
knit fabric. The Board reviewed the situation in 1972, 1973, 

ES 74and 1976. 


Table 38 shows the apparent Canadian market for shirts with 
tailored collars for men and boys. During the period from 1975 
to 1979, the market increased by over five million units, and 
except for 1976, domestic manufacturers have consistently held 
approximately 57 percent of the overall market. This contrasts with 


the 98.5 percent share held by domestic manufacturers in 1952. 


The domestic shirt industry increased its shipments substantially 
in 1978 and 1979 compared to the years 1975 to 1977 when shipments 
remained static. Although there was an overall increase in shipments 
ine 1979, the market softened in the latter half of ‘thesyear vance this 
Situation has continued into 1980. A survey of shirt manufacturers 
showed that domestic shipments in the first quarter of 1980 amounted 


LO 3,764,512 units, or 13 percent below the level of 4,339,068 units 
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in the same period in 1979, Imports lofi thesershimtish ane thevtarse 


quarter of 1980 amounted to 5, 649706 punts eng unerensenos 


23 percent over the level of 4,589,898 units in the first quarter 
reo 7 9), 


TABLE 38 


APPARENT CANADIAN MARKET FOR SHIRTS, 
TAILORED COLLAR, MEN'S AND BOYS' (1975-1979) 


1975 1976 ° 1977-1978 += 1979 

- 000 units - 
Domestic hipments ‘1) 16,404 +elaoa" 4 ergs e177 oom eon ans 
Exports ‘) 88 76 208 219 128 
Net Domestic Shipments 16,316 16,348 16,449 17,745 19,295 
Imports ‘*) 12,545 167366 12,812 2119 one Ai 


(ef which, "low-cost") (TT, 656) (CLS) 269)" (i, Sao) Cl Ze a eles ne 1G.) 
Apparent Canadian Market 28,861 32,714 29,261 30,944 34,008 


Share of Canadian Market held by: - percent - 
Net Domestic Shipments 56.5 E050 5 One 5 75a 56ha/ 
wocels imports 43.5 DO 0 43.8 42.7 43.3 


"Low-cost' Imports 
as a Percentage of 
Totad imports 927.9, 95.3 92.8 ray na 5 eh oes) 


Source: (1) mextile and Clothing Board, 


(2) mextile and Consumer Products Branch, Department of 
Industry, Trade and Commerce; 


The. decline in domestic activity Gn 12980 Gis reflectedsinsche 
employment statistics provided by the Parity Committee of the 
Shirt Industry of the Province of Québec. These statistics 
indicate a decrease of 12.3 percent in the average number of 
employees and a 20 percent decrease in the number of hours worked 


during the first four months of 1980 compared to the same period 


art 4. OO. 
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SWEATERS, PULLOVERS, 


Table 39 shows the apparent Canadian market for sweaters, 


pullovers and cardigans for the period from 1975 to 1979. 


TABLE 39 


APPARENT CANADIAN MARKET FOR SWEATERS, 
PULLOVERS, CARDIGANS (1975-1979) 


1975 1976 «1977S «1978 = 1979 

-'000 units - 
Domestic Shipments ‘1 26732 23,425 119,322) Ons Toman meGe 
Exports ‘2? 194 192 172 ia 174 
Net Domestic Shipments 26/538 23) 2300105150 = Cmoq7mmIOmaoe 
Imports -’ 70561. 45/172) £28,734) 24e OE eUn S20 
(of which, "low-cost') (24,843) (39,257) (24,754) (21,357) (18,292) 


Apparent Canadian Market 56,099 68,405 47,884 44,448 39,912 


Share of Canadian Market held by: = DeECehitai. 
Net Domestic Shipments 47.3 34.0 40.0 45.8 48.6 
Total Imports Sei 66.0 60.0 54.2 5YHee4 


'Low-cost' Imports 
as a Percentage of 
Total Imports 84.0 Om? 86.1 Sore iO ral 


(1) 
(2) 


Source: Textile and Clothing Board. 


Textile and Consumer Products Branch, Department of 
Industry, Trade and Commerce. 


During the period from 1975 to 1979 the market declined from 
56 million units: to 40 mitlion units, or 297 percent...) Domesere 
shipments and imports both declined, by 27 percent and 31 percent 
respectively, during the same period. As a result, the domestic 
share of the market increased to 49 percent, while the import 
share decreased to 51 percent. However, the restraint level for 
sweaters for 1981 is 26,876,000 units, 47 percent) higher tham the 
level of imports of sweaters from 'low-cost' sources in 1979. Any 


resurgence which may take place in consumer demand for sweaters 
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could therefore be accommodated entirely by restraining sources 
within their bilaterally negotiated restraint levels, unless 


consumer demand were to suddenly grow at a phenomenal rate. 


Even more to the point, should there be no growth at all in 
the apparent Canadian market in the future, imports could erode 
the Canadian manufacturers' market share to approximately 27 
percent by merely fully utilizing the restraint levels in their 
possession. Not only do Canadian producers have to concern 
themselves with whether they will be able to participate in any 
growth in the market, their more immediate concern is whether 
they will be able to retain the less than 50 percent share of the 
market they currently hold. 


SUITS, SPORTCOATS AND BLAZERS, STRUCTURED, FOR MEN AND BOYS 


The apparent Canadian market for structured suits, sportcoats 
and blazers for men and boys is shown in Table 40. This market 
was 391,000 units higher in 1979 compared to 1975. This growth 
in the market was largely taken up by imports which grew by 
296,000 units during the same period. As a result the market 
share held by domestic manufacturers decreased by 5.3 percentage 


points. 


In 1979 there have been some difficulties involving the 
administration of restraints by exporting countries. In several 
cases restraint levels have been exceeded and compensatory 
reductions in future restraint levels have had to be negotiated. 
In other cases there have been attempts to circumvent the 
restraints by exporting 'structured' garments which fell outside 


the technical definition for this product. 
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TABLE 40 


APPARENT CANADIAN MARKET FOR SUITS, SPORTCOATS AND 
BLAZERS, STRUCTURED, FOR MEN AND BOY Ss CLOW > =o 9) 


1975) 1976 oy ee 
="*000 units = 
Domestic elas weavers 0" 35 Vaz B05 ByocL 3,428 Spa hoyih 
Seater 148 WSs) 108 US 62 
Net Domestic Shipments Shep ae Sy pre RoR) 37 349 3,689 
Imports *-" 569 807 540 677 865 
(of which, 'low-cost') (456) (705) (428) (555) (742) 


Apparent Canadian Market APUG Ler soto x4! Ve Dae 4,026 4, 554 


Share of Canadian Market held by: =—"percent. — 
Net Domestic Shipments 86.3 Sule) 8.73 Se Si0 
Total Imports Sr Loe AAS 16.8 Or0 


"Low-cost' Imports 
as a Percentage of 


Total Imports BOs 87.4 12s B20 85.8 
Source: resis and Clothing Board, 
C2) 


Textile and Consumer Products Branch, Department of 
Industry, Trade and Commerce. 


CHILDREN'S AND INFANTS' WEAR (SIZES 0-6X) 


Table 41 shows the apparent Canadian market for the following 
items of children's and infants' wear in sizes 0 to 6X: outerwear, 
pants, blouses and T-shirts, pyjamas and sleepwear, dresses and 


sportswear, and sweaters. 
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TABLE 41 


APPARENT CANADIAN MARKET FOR CHILDREN'S 
AND _INFANTS' WEAR, 0 TO 6X (1975-1979) 


LOTS 19:76 LOTT LOTS LO79 


= 400.08 na tsate 
Eanes tac) Shipments."") 332382 631,598 foie, SeSae ee WON 
Exports 488 560 477 417 544 
Net Domestic Shipments 327750 31,0884 931% 044) 2300-0 5ee 3 549 
Imports ‘7? 14,260 20,959 16,923 19,620 17,809 
(of which, '‘low-cost') w/a 707,091) @3,771) (17,307) (15,202) 


Apparent Canadian Market 47,010 51,997 47,964 51,571 53,058 


Share of Canadian Market held by: =» Dercent a— 

Net Domestic Shipments CIR. 597 64.7 61.9 66.4 
Total. Imports S103 A023 B53 aMekiegd | 33'.6 
"Low-cost' Imports 

as a Percentage of (3) 

Total Imports N/A SS 81.4 Come 85.4 
Source: Bere te and Clothing Board 


Textile and Consumer Products Branch, Department 
of Industry, Trade and Commerce 


N/A - Not available. 
Unable to break out children's wear in all import 


categories in 1975. 


During the period from 1975 to 1979 the overall marker increased 
from 47 million units to 53 million units or approximately 13 percent. 
However, imports increased by 3.5 million units or 25 percent while 
domestic shipments increased by 2.5 million units, equal to 8 
percent. The result is that over the period from 19:75 tomiego,, 
the domestic share of the market dropped to 66 percent and imports 


rose to 34 percent. 


As will be seen from the foregoing table, the share of the market 


held by net domestic shipments fluctuated between 60 and 66 percent 


during the period from 1976 to 179% 
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The Canadian markets for the product categories included in 
Table 41 have not all behaved in the same manner as will be evident 
from an examination of the relevant tables in Volume II. For 
example, the markets for the three categories of: outerwear; 
pants and blouses; and T-shirts, have increased during the period 
1975-1979 although in each instance the domestic share has declined. 
The category of pyjamas and sleepwear has grown substantially and 
the domestic share of this market has grown and is dominated by 
domestic suppliers. On the other hand the markets for dresses and 
sportswear and for sweaters have both declined. In addition, the 


domestic share of the market for these two categories has declined. 
WORK GLOVES 


Table 42 shows the apparent Canadian market for work gloves 


for themperiody from U9./59 to =o 797. 


TABLE 42 
APPARENT CANADIAN MARKET FOR WORK GLOVES (1975-1979) 


1975 19g) L077) Seen ple 

- '000 dozen pairs - 
Domestic Shiite ye 2a Th ites Sith 2 LOS DD OA PL Pane) ) 
Exports \_? 228 142 iG if 141 
Net Domestic Shipments 1,499 1 OSo IR Es 2,046 PRE ATESS) 
ieereue 2 1,604 DEYN. NOPE 1395) Iter Ss) 27962 
(of which, “low=cost') ©(27457)). (27.150), 5.97) = C662) tte 


Apparent Canadian Market 3,103 4,120 Srp a 37 8 OL op GEAR 


Share of Canadian Market held by: —- —percent)— 
Net Domestic Shipments A8.3 AN 0 Buliis9 SAN 42.0 
Total Imports Ble. 59.0 48.1 47% 3 585.0 


‘Low-cost “imports 
as a Percentage of 
Total Imports 90.2.8 88.4 sie) AiG) ORES O20) 


(1) 


Source: Textile and Clothing Board. 


2 : 
( textile and Consumer Products Branch, Department 
of Industry Trade and Commerce. 
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From the foregoing it will be observed that imports have 
consistently held a significant share of the market from 1975 
GO 19795) ranging~from-47 percent to-5S9spercente  elnw979 7 salnpOoLres 


increased by 61 percent over 1978. It is believed that a Significant 


portion of this large increase represents anticipatory stockpiling 
which could cause some difficulties for Canadian manufacturers 
when these gloves find their way into the market place. This 
Situation will be worsened by the current problems facing the 


automotive industry, one of the major purchasers of work gloves. 


An analysis of the 1,078,000 dozen pair increase in the level 
of imports from 'low-cost' sources from 1978 to 1979 reveals 
that: imports from China more than doubled to 747,000 dozen 
pairs; imports from Macao, a new entrant in the Canadian market, 
amounted to 166,000 dozen pairs; imports from India went from 
13,000 dozen pairs to 97,000 dozen pairs; and imports from 


Thailand rose from 2,000 dozen pairs to 67,000 dozen pairs. 
It is evident that these dramatic increases in work glove 


imports have aggravated the already serious situation with which 


the Canadian manufacturers have to contend. 


HANDBAGS 


The apparent Canadian market for handbags of all types is 


shown in Table 43. 
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TABLE 43 


APPARENT CANADIAN MARKET FOR HANDBAGS 
OF ALLE LYPES CLO Tos ou) 


Loe Ae TAS Tea Tb TI18 LOTS 


- '000 dozens - 


(1) 


Domestic Shipments 323 278 361 478 Sigh 
He poreen 14 8 V = 6 
Net Domestic Shipments 309 270 354 473 oye) 
Tiporeen a: 518 853 vhs) 888 849 
(Cr which, ssLOW-COs tum) (426) (8) (653) (753) (710) 


Apparent Canadian Market 827 Me Me, Pag ork L420 


Share of Canadian Market held by: = DeTCen tas 
Net Domestic Shipments 37.4 2A. 1 308 34.8 40.2 
Total Imports O2726 HESS) 692 6 Sie2 5958 


"Low-cost' Imports 
as a Percentage of 
Total Imports 82.4 84.8 Shall 84.8 Bam 


(1) 
(2) 


Kennedy, Ross & Associates, 


Statistics Canada, Catalogues 65-004 and 65-007. 


Source: 


From a low of 270,000 dozens in 1976 the handbag 
manufacturers have more than doubled their shipments in 1979. 
However, they still hold only 40 percent of the total market, 


the largest share in recent years. 


Nevertheless, pressure is still being exerted on domestic manufac - 
turers because in 1979 imports from restrained sources represented only 
56 percent of the restraint levels. As a consequence, bilaterally- 
restrained sources of handbags are free to almost double their 
future exports to Canada at any time without exceeding or 


contravening the restraint agreements. 
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SUMMARY 


ibs 


From 1972 to 1977 the number of establishments where garments 
which are the subject of this report are manufactured 
declined by 235, or 12 percent. 


Capital and repair expenditures began to increase in 1978, 
after remaining at about the $30 million level in each of 
1975, 1976 and 1977. Expenditures in 1978 were $37.3 


million and are planned to increase to approximately 
$42 million in 1980. 


Training needs are still largely being satisfied by on-the- 
job and in-house training programs. However the industry 
recognizes the need for more formal training programmes and 


progress has been made in this direction. 


There have been a number of technological developments and 
innovations which have helped to increase productivity in 
the Canadian clothing industry. These improvements are 
closely related to better production techniques and a 


greater use of automated equipment. 


Capacity utilization rates for the clothing industry increased 
significantly in 1978 and 1979. However, the clothing 
industry has shown itself to be subject to sudden and wide 
swings in the level of industry activity and production has 


begun to fall off considerably in 1980. 


Although costs of production have continued to grow at 
significant rates since 1971, the increase in the Consumer 

Price Index for clothing has consistently remained below the 
index for "All Items". At the same time, partly because of the 
very keen competition among clothing manufacturers, the clothing 
industry's profitability has lagged behind that reported for 
all manufacturing activity. In both 1978 and 1979, a 
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period of peak capacity utilization, the andustry~s 
profitability was below that recorded for 1977 when capacity 


utilization was at a five-year low. 


During the period from 1976 to 1979 the estimated average unit 
wholesale price for domestic clothing increased by 40 percent 
compared to an estimated average unit wholesale price increase 


of 74 percent for imports. 


In spite of several years of restraint on imports of clothing 
into Canada, a number of sectors are still experiencing 
difficulties in the Canadian market-place. The emergence of 
new sources of 'low-cost' imports have serious implications 


for the future. for-most. clothing sectors: 


The economic situation in 1980 has adversely affected activity 
levels in the clothing industry. Employment and man-hours 
worked have declined significantly in a number of product 


sectors. 
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4, ISSUES AND PROBLEMS 


In the briefs presented to the Board and during the hearings, 
both public and private, mention was made of issues or problems 
with which the textile and clothing industries have been faced. 
Some of these issues are of long standing, others are more recent. 
All of them impact to some extent on the performance of the indus- 
try. Also, during the course.of the inquiry thes boards tocisecsi4s 
attention on a number of aspects of industry activity which are of 


Significance in improving the competitiveness of the industry. 


An attempt has been made in this chapter to summarize these 


various points. 


PRODUCT AVAILABILITY 


Much has been said about the availability of certain types of 


garments and of fabrics and yarns used in the manufacture of 


garments. 


Retailers, importers and consumers have complained of short- 
ages of low-priced children's wear. It has been claimed that these 
shortages have been in great parts thesresult, ote thesappl i cationsor 
import restraints. Exporters in foreign countries, being restrained 
as to the quantities they could ship to Canada, have allegedly 
attempted to maintain the value of their exports by concentrating 
on higher-priced adult garments, to the detriment of lower priced 


Ghildrents wears esimitar ty; importers, it is claimed, havesalso 


on 


abandoned low price points to maintain their earnings. Removal of 
restraints on children's wear was advocated on the grounds that 
Canadian manufacturers could not supply garments at the lower price 
points, and that these were only available from 'low-cost' exporting 


countries. 


As a possible solution to ensure availability of children's 
clothing from 'low-cost' sources, it was suggested to the Board 
that if restraint measures have to be applied, a portion of each 
quota should be reserved for children's wear, provided a suitable 
definition for children's wear can be agreed upon. Since in the 
larger boys' and girls' sizes there is an overlap with adult sizes, 
it would be very difficult to reach agreement on an appropriate 
definition. Nevertheless, some specific children's wear restraint 
levels do exist in a number of the bilateral agreements presently 


in place. 


However, considerable evidence was presented to the Board by 
Canadian manufacturers of children's wear showing that significant 
quantities of children's garments are being produced in Canada for 
sale in the lower price ranges. These Canadian manufacturers 
denied emphatically that there were shortages of children's wear 
at lower price points in Canada. Furthermore, at the time of the 
Board's hearings, evidence was presented showing that many Canadian 
manufacturers of children's clothing were working only part time 
due to a lack of orders. The lower level of purchases by Canadian 
retailers led some manufacturers to seek export markets more 


aggressively. 


There appears to be a difference of opinion as to what are 
considered low price points in the context of today's market 
Situation. Because of increased costs of production, Canadian 
garment manufacturers have had to increase their prices. Imported 
garments have also increased in price for many reasons, including 
trading up as a result of restraints; increased manufacturing costs 
and quota charges in some exporting countries; and increased 
foreign exchange costs. It cannot be determined which of these 


factors has had a greater impact on the upward movement of prices 
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of imported goods. The fact remains that it is no longer reasonable 


e>)<spect the same. low price points which were. offered. in 1976, 
regardless of where the garments are produced. 


In discussing product availability, the major issue concerned 
fabrics used by Canadian garment manufacturers. Firstly, they 
complained of being unable to obtain sufficient quantities of large 
volume basic fabrics from the limited number of domestic sources. 
Secondly, in those instances where the fabrics were available, their 
quality was allegedly not up to the required standards. Thirdly, 
although imported fabrics were available from industrialized 
countries, these were at relatively high prices. Fourthly, the 


sources of lower-priced fabrics were all being restrained. 


Garment manufacturers also complained of not being able to 
obtain from domestic sources the variety of fabric designs, cons- 
tructions, and colors or print patterns dictated by fashion, and 
therefore that they were forced to go outside the country to obtain 
them. Similarly, complaints were voiced about the non-availability 
from Canadian manufacturers of certain types of yarns, particularly 
various fancy knitting yarns. To alleviate these situations, 
garment manufacturers recommended that not only should fabrics and 
yarns not available from Canadian sources be free of restraint 


measures, but also that they should be duty free. 


Canadian fabric manufacturers, having rationalized their 
production over the years, stated that they were not in a position 
to supply the complete range of fabrics demanded by domestic 
garment manufacturers, and that they would not attempt to do so. 
They nevertheless went to great lengths to demonstrate that they 
were able to supply their customers satisfactorily, within the 
range of fabrics they were producing. They acknowledged that 
there was a period, late in 1978 and: in»theintimst spart ‘ef 1979, 
when their deliveries were extended in a number of cases, but 
they stated that all their regular customers still obtained their 


full requirements. They said also that, except during infrequent 
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short periods of peak demand, ample spare capacity exists to produce 
all the’ types of fabrics normally available an“Canaday “Fabrie 
manufacturers argued that many of the garment manufacturers who 
stated that they were unable to obtain their fabrics from domestic 
sources were those who usually shop around for bargains without 

too much consideration about continuity of supply. In other cases, 
Canadian fabric manufacturers said, the quantities required by 


garment manufacturers were too small for economical production. 


This problem’ of fabrictvand yarn aval labmliity We neu news ier 
is it easy to resolve. Technically, there are very few, if any, 
fabrics that could not be produced in Canada. The technology and 
the know-how are there and the equipment, if not already in place, 
can be obtained with relative ease. But, in order to produce 
economical runs, fabric and yarn manufacturers must process a 
minimum quantity which may be far above the requirements of the 
garment manufacturer. The latter in this case will likely turn 
to the United States or to other countries where the small quan- 
tities required can usually be obtained, often in exclusivity for 


the Canadian market. 


With regard to large volume fabrics already being produced in 
Canada, domestic manufacturers have explained that it would be 
uneconomical for them to maintain sufficient production capacity 
to satisfy short-term increases in demand. Should a sustained 
increase in demand occur, the time dag an buidding up sutiverent 
capacity would likely result in some shortages until the new 


production capacity came on stream. 


There are other aspects of fabric and yarn availability which 
enter into the’ picture,(such as) substreutabiliity -andiqua batye pic 
they are all part of the same overall problem. Several attempts 
on the part of yarn, fabric and garment manufacturers to come to 
an understanding on this issue, and to establish a mechanism to 
deal with specific problems, have been unsuccessful. It is extre- 


mely difficult if not impossible to establish a general rule which 
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could be applied to determine which fabrics or yarns are not 


available from Canadian sources and should be given special 
treatment. 


SPECIALIZATION AND CONSOLIDATION 


Garment manufacturers have ascribed their difficulties in 
fabric procurement in Canada to the fact tHat they are limited in 
several instances to only one or two domestic manufacturers, and 
that these manufacturers do not offer a sufficient variety of 


yarns and fabrics to satisfy their needs. 


In the early 70"s, it was suggested to fabric manufacturers 
that, rather than try to supply every type of fabric required in 
Canada, they should attempt to rationalize their operations and 
concentrate on the more viable lines of production. Over the 
years, therefore, fabric manufacturers, particularly those producing 
woven fabrics, phased out many product lines and specialized in those 
fabrics most in demand by garment manufacturers. At the same time 
for a number of reasons, including import competition, several of 
the smaller and medium-size fabric manufacturers ceased operations 
or merged, thus reducing Canadian sources of supply of a number 
of fabrics to a few large manufacturers. TIronically, having spe- 
cialized and become more viable, fabric manufacturers are now 


being urged to produce a greater variety of fabrics. 


Criticism has also been levelled at times at the clothing in- 
dustry because of its high degree of fragmentation. It has been 
claimed that the industry overall could become more efficient and 
viable if some consolidation were to take place. In the last few 
years, a number of firms have merged, or been acquired by other 
firms, thus creating more efficient production units. Although 
new firms have been formed, there has been an overall decrease in 


the total number of firms in the industry. 
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LABOUR AVAILABILITY 


Allegations have been made many times that garment manufacturers, 
particularly in the large urban centres, have had difficulty in 
attracting and retaining qualified workers, particularly sewing 
machine operators and mechanics. However, when garment manufac— 
turers were queried on this subject their answer was that although 
at times they have had some difficulties in obtaining skilled help, 
there has been no widespread shortage of operators. Many of the 
manufacturers who appeared before the Board have introduced formal 
training programmes within their own plants, often on a continuing 
basis, which they have found to be quite successful, Other firms 
have used the training schools organized by their industry associa- 
tions and many have taken advantage of the assistance provided by 


governments for the training of workers. 


It will be noted that training requirements in the clothing 
industry are greater because of the higher than average rate of 
labour turnover. This higher turnover is in part due to the rela- 
tively high proportion of women in the labour force of this industry, 
many of whom are likely to interrupt their working careers for many 
reasons. Many of those entering this labour force for the first 
time remain only long enough to acquire skills giving them greater 


andustiraalL mobi Luby. 


Some areas have apparently been experiencing more difficulty 
than others in obtaining a full complement of workers. In Winnipeg 
particularly, this has been the case mainly because of the recent 
significant expansion in production capacity of several firms in 
the area. However, with the various training options mentioned 
above, the industry seems to be overcoming the problem, Further- 
more some companies are establishing plants in towns outside of 


Winnipeg where there is available labour, 
With regard to sewing machine mechanics, the industry admits 


that it could employ more than are available at present. The 


increasing complexity of sewing equipment used requires significantly 
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greater breadth of knowledge, 


also in electronics, 


not only in mechanical skills, but 
to maintain this equipment properly. The 
larger firms have stated that they are coping with this problem 
by training new mechanics on the job, by sponsoring their training 
through special courses organized by industry and teaching organi- 
zations, and also by taking advantage of the training assistance 
offered by machinery manufacturers. Many smaller firms which 
cannot afford full time mechanics will usually take advantage of 
the technical services offered by machinery ‘manufacturers. In 


most cases this appears to provide a satisfactory solution. 


According to the textile industry, there is no problem at this 
time in attracting and training skilled labour in textiles, nor is 
any difficulty foreseen. Most firms have well organized training 
programs, and many are taking advantage of the training assistance 


offered by governments, both federal and provincial. 


TECHNICAL STAFF AND TOP MANAGEMENT 


It has been said that in general the clothing industry suffers 
from a lack of professional management. While the Board cannot 
comment with respect to the industry as a whole, oy far the greater 
majority of the clothing firms which the Board met have been very 
much aware of the need for professionally trained technical and 
management personnel to properly administer the increasingly complex 
operations of their firms. Several of these already have professional 
management and technical teams making use of the most up-to-date 
management techniques and tools available. Many firms are taking 
steps to build up such teams by hiring professionally trained 
persons in key technical and management POSEETONS Ofer Waele 
assistance of consultants. Personnel already on the job is given 
every opportunity to supplement its experience wii further raining 


through formal courses and seminars organized specifically for the 


Siocthing Wndustry - 
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The industry admits that there 


respect. However, as noted by the 
are uSing the services of clothing 
a consultative capacity, including 
Already there are a number of good 


developments in that direction. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 


is still much to be done in this 


industry, more and more firms 


manufacturing professionals in 


the training “of company %sitale: 


examples showing the trend of 


It has been alleged that the textile and clothing industries 


in Canada are being accorded too much protection and as a result 


they have not been making the investments that would enable them 


to face international competition. 


This statement does not appear 


on their capital expenditures. 


justified in view of the reports 


Numerous firms in both industries 


have reported substantial capital expenditures in the last three 


years, which have been discussed) elsewhere mney this epore. 


Many of 


these expenditures made have been for improvement in the productivity 


of the plants involved, 


and better material handling methods. 


also been for improvement of production facilities. 


in the form of newer higher speed equipment 


Some of the expenditures have 


In other words, 


the industry has made use of the period of greater stability to 


improve its efficiency and its competitive ability. 


Plans for substantial capital expenditures in the coming years 


have also been presented to the Board. 


In many cases, however, these 


plans have been accompanied by statements that they are contingent 


on continuing protection against disruptive imports to maintain 


the relative stability experienced 
in? bO7 6G. 


According to the industry, 


Since quotas were first imposed 
should that "certainty" be 


removed or diminished, many of these planned capital expenditures 


would likely be cancelled. 
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However, several firms, particularly in the textile industry, 


are proceeding with substantial capital expenditures in new, more 
productive equipment. In the clothing industry, a not insignifi- 
cant proportion of the new equipment purchases is being made by 
often highly specialized contractors who have been expanding their 
Operations to handle the increased amount of business directed to 
them by clothing manufacturers. 


PRODUCTIVITY 


The textile and clothing industries have been criticized for 


lagging behind in terms of productivity. 


During the inquiry however, manufacturers in both industries 
provided the Board with concrete evidence of the considerable 
progress they have made.in, improving sthei neproductiaz a: Van besos 
the major textile manufacturers who met with the Board reported 
substantial productivity increases resulting from new equipment 
installations and from other changes in operations. Similarly, 
many clothing manufacturers reported significant productivity 
improvements resulting not only from new equipment but also from 
improved work and material handling methods. Several manufacturers 
have engaged the services of consultants to effect overall impro- 


vements in their operations, resulting in increased productivity. 


Collectively, the clothing industry has done much to give 
itself the means to improve its productivity. Productivity 
centres have been planned or established to assist the industry, 
particularly the smaller firms. Courses and seminars on produc- 
tivity have been developed for the industry in conjunction with 
colleges and other learning institutdions',,, dueToroncomene pmducisy: 
has access to computerized pattern marking and grading equipment 


and other services offered by the Ontario Research Foundation. 
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On the basis of evidence presented to the Board, the progressive 
elements in both the textile and clothing industries have demons- 
trated by their efforts that they consider productivity improvements 


a key element in their attempts to enhance their competitive ability. 


RELATIONSHIP OF CLOTHING MANUFACTURERS WITH RETAILERS 


The Canadian retailing scene is probably unique among developed 
countries since it is dominated by a very limited number of large 
retailers. While this situation has existed for several years it 
has intensified in the past few years due to take-overs of already 
large retailing chains and department stores. According to statements 
made by many clothing manufacturers this has created a serious 
situation for them since the large retailer can virtually dictate 
conditions to the small manufacturer. From the point of view of 
sheer economic power the small manufacturer has little chance of 


maintaining his position opposite the large retailer. 


It has been stated to the Board that retailers have cancelled 
Sizeable orders, sometimes for very minor delays in deliveries, 
sometimes for no reason at all, other than that the retailer was 
overstocked. In other cases, for similar reasons, requests were 
alleged to have been made to the manufacturers to delay their 
deliveries for months, sometimes with only one or two days notice 
before the original delivery date, leaving the manufacturer to 
warehouse the merchandise for the benefit of the retailer. Another 
alleged practice reported to the Board was that retailers asked 
for special discounts for promotions, for new store openings, for 
shipments to a central warehouse instead of to individual stores, 
with the implication that should these discounts not be accorded, 
further business with the retailer would be jeopardized. A more 
general comment was made about the large retailers' apparent 
practice of allowing lead times up to one year on orders for 
imported goods, whereas lead times of as little as three to four 


weeks were being given to domestic suppliers. The latter complained 
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in these cases that they could not schedule production until the 


last minute, and then had to work under pressure, with overtime, 


to meet the requested delivery. 


Reports have also been made to the Board of buyers obtaining 
garment samples early in the selling period, and then having these 
samples copied in the Orient in large quantities in time to place 
the imported garments on the Canadian market, to the detriment of 
the original producer of the garment. Several examples of imported 


copies of Canadian-designed garments were shown to the Board to 
illustrate this point. 


It is difficult to determine just how well-founded are the 
complaints of the suppliers and just how prejudicial they ace cto 
apparel manufacturers. On the basis of statements made to the 
Board during the inquiry, the complaints against the retailers 
were not unanimous. Several manufacturers have reported excellent 
relationships with all retailers. Others have singled out one or 
two retailers with whom they have experienced difficulties, but 


at the same time they reported very good dealings with the others. 


The Retail Council of Canada, on behalf of the large retailers, 
has stated that order cancellations and black-listing for refusing 
£6 give discounts would be practices completely (contrary sro, ce 
avowed buying policies of the retailers, | However mutsdetended] tic 
practice of requesting discounts for special circumstances as a 
normal business practice, and noted that garment manufacturers 
were free to accept or reject these requests without fear of loss 
of business. As to lead times, some retailers were prepared to 
provide equal lead times for both domestic manufacturers and 
However, the retailers claimed that many manufacturers 


importers. 
are not ready to show their lines early enough to provide the 


requested lead times. 


Although the major retailers have stated that some of the 


actions complained about are clearly against their buying policies, 


they have admitted that in large organizations such as theirs, 
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the human element has to be taken into account; it seems that there 
has to be an element of doubt as to the extent to which laid-down 
policies are carried out. They have stated that whenever viola-. 
tions of buying policies occur they are dealt with accordingly. 
Obviously, such situations can only be corrected if management is 
informed of the problem by the manufacturer. However, the Board 
noted that manufacturers are frequently loath to do this for fear 


of reprisals. 


The retailers for their part also reported some difficulties 
with manufacturers. They told of substantially late shipments 
and on some occasions, failure to deliver at all. In other cases, 
the goods supplied were, according to the retailers, well short 


of the quality standards agreed upon, 


Whether or not these difficulties experienced by both the manu- 
facturers and the retailers are widespread, it would appear that 
both would gain from developing long term relationships which would 
allow both the retailer and manufacturer to better understand each 
other's position and would be mutually beneficial. However, the 
Board feels that the onus is on the retailers to try to bring 


about an improvement in this situation. 


EXPORTS 


Canadian textile manufacturers have been accused of lacking 


interest in exporting their products to other countries. 


It is true that the Canadian textile and clothing industries 
have never exported their products on a scale comparable to that 
of several other industrialized nations. However, there is at 
present a strong nucleus of exporters who continue to be successful 


in world markets. 
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mache textite industry, most of the larger firms have mounted 


continuing export Programmes, particularly to the United Kingdom 
and to other countries in Europe. Although substantial quantities 
of fabrics and household products are being exported, they still 
represent only a small percentage of the total output of these 
firms. Some medium and smaller fabric manufacturers have been quite 
active in export markets. These smaller firms which are successfully 
exporting have tended to specialize in particular fabric constructions 


and have become leaders in the production of these fabrics. 


In a similar manner, some garment manufacturers have been 
successfully exporting their products, mainly to the United States, 
but also to a number of European countries. A number of men's 
Suit manufacturers are selling a good percentage of their produc- 
tion to the United States. Several children's wear manufacturers 
have successfully sold in the United States, in England and in conti- 
nental Europe. Outerwear manufacturers have also been actively exporting 
their products. Clothing firms in the Western provinces have been 
particularly active in exporting, mainly to the United States and 
Europe. Indeed, it appears that the clothing firms in British 
Columbia consider the whole west coast, both Canadian and American, 
as their natural market and have geared their operations to serve 


both sides of the border. 


Several garment manufacturers have participated successfully 
in export promotion programs organized by the Government. Other 
export promotion initiatives, such as the Canadian Outerwear 
Fashion Fair in Winnipeg last March, have been quite successful. 
However, the manufacturers feel that developing export business 
requires considerable effort over a long period and is not a 
viable proposition unless a strong domestic market has been 
secured. In order to increase export activities, garment manu- 
facturers have urged governments to improve their export promotion 
programmes by adopting a longer term approach and by providing 


greater financial support £o0r potential export programmes, much 


as other countries do. 
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IMPORTS 


During the inquiry the Board heard many comments and criticisms 


concerning the manner in which imports have been controlled. 


Virtually everybody who appeared before the Board agreed that 
import controls should be administered in Canada. This was the 
case when a global quota was applied from November 29, 1976 to 
December 31, 1978. Although this global quota brought requests 
for compensation from some countries, importers stated that 
administration of this global quota in Canada enabled them to go 
to whatever market offered the best opportunities for procurement 
within the quota limitations. They claimed that with the advent 
of bilateral export restraint arrangements this freedom to shop 
world markets was curtailed and that they had to contend with the 
export quotas allocated to various exporters in the restrained 
countries. According to importers these quota allocations enabled 
their holders to increase their prices through so-called quota 
charges. At the same time, being limited in the quantities they 
could export to Canada, the quota holders allegedly preferred 
selling higher priced goods to maintain or increase the overall 


value of their sales. 


Of course, with trading up and 'quota charges' increasing the 
price of exports to Canada, Canadian importers (including the large 
retailers) claimed they could not offer goods at the lower price 
points demanded by consumers. They advocated either the removal 
of restraints on lower-priced goods, or sub-quotas on a price 
basis to ensure adequate quantities of lower-priced goods. It 
will be noted, however, that at about the same time that bilateral 
arrangements were being implemented, there were reports of sub- 
stantial cost increases as a result of inflation in exporting 
countries, and this, coupled with the devaluation of the dollar, 


has also contributed to the increased price of imports, 


The Canadian Textile Importers Association, the Retail Council 


of Canada, and the Consumer's Association of Canada all blamed 
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the bilateral export restraint arrangements for the ‘quota charges' 
and for the alleged disappearance of low price points on the 
Canadian market scene. Although 'quota charges' have been linked 


to price increases the degree and extent of this relationship have 
not been conclusively demonstrated. 


There were also criticisms by domestic manufacturers about the 
administration of the restraint measures in Canada. They complained 
that no provision had been made to issue import permits on a quar- 
terly basis, which for some clothing categories, resulted in bunching 
of imports, thus creating distortions in the market. They also 
complained that swing, carryover and carry forward provisions made 
it possible in some cases to exceed by as much as 20 percent the 
agreed restraint level. 


A major complaint of manufacturers was that importers were 
moving to other countries not subject to export restraints and were 
rapidiy building up a significant import performance before any 
action would be taken by the Government to curb these new sources 
of imports. In other words, it was a complaint about the so-called 
"moving threat". They further argued that once negotiations were 
undertaken to restrain these new sources, imports had already 
reached a high level. Consequently, the restraint level eventually 
agreed upon, when added to the quantities permitted from other 
countries already under restraint, would constitute an injurious 


level of imports in the event that the restraints were fully 


YtLiLized. 


Some industry groups reported problems with regard to the scope 
of coverage of the restraints, and the interpretation of the 
definitions used. One particular industry group, the work glove 
manufacturers, complained bitterly about difficulties in arriving 
at a proper interpretation of restraint agreements concerning 
particularly in connection with the agreement with 


work gloves, 


Hong Kong. Copies of documents and correspondence on the subject 


were presented to the Board to illustrate the problem, 
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Another group, the acrylic yarn producers, told of considerable 
difficulties being experienced with the exact interpretation of 
the description of the acrylic yarns under restraint. The problem 
revolved around several highly technical points and necessitated 
at one time an on-site investigation by a technical expert in the 
plant of the exporting company. Because of these difficulties, 
there were considerable delays in taking action against yarn 
imports allegedly not of the type under restraint, but in fact 
competing directly with the types of yarn which the restraint had 


been intended to protect. 


Again there have been misgivings expressed by the industry with 
regard to the definition used to describe men's and boys' structured 
suits which are under restraint. The present restraints apply to 
structured suits which exhibit the three characteristics of such 
suits, that is» shoulder pads, front stiffening, and Jining.) in 
order to avoid the restraints, it appears that some importers 
have brought in suits without shoulder pads and have had pads sewn 


in after entry of the suits in Canada. 


In order to prevent further occurrences of this nature, the 
Canadian suit manufacturers have proposed a modification of the 
definition of a structured suit to "any suit incorporating at least 
one of the three characteristics mentioned above". In their view, 
this would effectively eliminate further circumvention of the import 
restraints. It is questionable, however, if for example, a suit 
with only the lining and no stiffener or shoulder pads could be 
properly considered as a structured suit. It would appear that 
at least two of the three characteristics should be present in any 


Siermwvenewuaercl inate, 


LABELLING 
The labelling of imported garments was a major issue with 


garment manufacturers. It was alleged that in a number of cases 


the labelling of the imported garments was such that the country 
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of origin was not readily apparent as required by Customs regu- 
lations. 


The Board examined a number of imported garments and found that 
in some cases the country of origin was marked only on the under- 
Side of the label. Whether or not Such practices contravene the 
regulations is a matter for Revenue Canada, Customs and Excise to 


examine and as such it would be inappropriate for the Board ‘to 
comment. , 


The Board also noted however, that there was no uniform practice 
among Canadian garment manufacturers concerning the labelling of 


their garments as being made in Canada. Such a practice would be 


desirable in the Board's view. 


ANTI-DUMPING PROCEDURES 


The Anti-dumping procedures were described as being too costly, 
too cumbersome and too lengthy. Manufacturers of textiles and 
clothing maintained that serious injury could occur long before 
the present anti-dumping system would have been able to deal with 
the situation, and suggested that adopting the system used in the 


United States would be more effective and quicker. 


Dumping is more serious for the textile industry, where the 
profit margin is often very small, and where the degree of capacity 
utilization is a major determining factor of the amount of profit 
realized. Special dumping problems arise from imports originating 
in Eastern European state-trading countries where prices charged 


bear no relationship to production costs. 


In the Board's view it would be inappropriate to comment on 


this issue inasmuch as the anti-dumping procedures come within the 


purview of Revenue Canada, the Anti-dumping Tribunal and the 


Department of Finance. However, the Simpontance of "eb fectiverand 
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efficient implementation of such normal measures of protection as 
anti-dumping and value for duty cannot be over-emphasized. This 
is particularly relevant in light of ithe traditional’ position sos 
these industries that they are prepared to compete in Canada with 
imports from such countries as the United States without special 


measures of protection. 


CONSUMERS’ CONCERNS 


Consumers' concerns have been voiced by several groups during 
the inquiry, notably the Retail Council of Canada, the Canadian 
Textile Importers Association, and of course the Consumers’ 
Association of Canada (C.A.C.). ‘The latter expressed its concern 
about the recent rise in prices of clothing at a rate greater than 
that of the general Consumer Price Index. In its opinion, this 
was due in large part to the special measures of protection against 
imports now in effect, and more specifically, to the transfer from 
Canadian administered global quotas to bilateral agreements adminis- 
tered in foreign countries. In its opinion this has given rise to 
quota brokering and trading-up, resulting in substantial price rises 
for imported clothing and in the gradual disappearance from the 
market of low price imported clothing, particularly children's 


clothing. 


The C.A.C. considered that the industry should only concentrate 
on those lines of production which could be made viable without special 
protection. It contended in this respect that the industry could 
never be internationally competitive at the lower end of the price 
spectrum. It recommended therefore the immediate removal of import 
restraints on children's clothing, and a commitment to remove all 
import controls by a definite date, following rationalization and 
phase-out action by the industry. In the meantime, any control 


measures to be applied should be controlled in Canada. 


Although clothing prices have been rising appreciably since early 
1979 it has been demonstrated in Chapter 3 that over the whole 


period when import restraints have been in effect, the price index 
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for clothing rose at a much lower rate than the overall Consumer 
PracesIndex:  It-will be noted that -most.of the major cost elements 
in the production of fabrics and garments have escalated at sig- 
nificantly higher rates during the past eight years, or even 
during the past three years, than the selling prices of domestic 
textile and clothing goods. It is only now that selling prices 


are being adjusted to reflect, at least partially, increased 
costs. 


The lack of availability of low price children's clothing has 
been discussed earlier in this chapter, under Product Availability. 


A similar situation exists with regard to other types of low price 
Clothing. 


MANUFACTURERS AS IMPORTERS 


During the inquiry an interesting recommendation was made by 
a number of parties as a possible solution to the problem of import 
competition. The recommendation was that manufacturers be given 


preference in importing. 


Giving manufacturers the preference to import in a certain 
proportion to their domestic production would allow them to 
complete their product lines and to specialize in fewer products 
in their plants. Some manufacturers are already blending imports 
with their manufacturing operations with very good results for 
@anadian productions Panticular lines of garments are imported 
and market tested for acceptance, and if the results are satis- 
factory the garment in question is put into !)production in Canada.« 
In other instances some components can be imported advantageously 
to coordinate with Canadian-produced garments, making a more 
marketable final product. In those instances that have come to 
the Board's attention this blending of imports with Canadian- 


produced garments has increased Canadian production. 


sO) 


More generally, such a scheme would help to curb high prices 
by allowing consumers to obtain the lowest price garments avail- 
able either from importing sources ‘or from domestic production. 7A 
more orderly market would result, as well as simplified administra- 
tion of imports restraints. Mergers between importers and manufac- 


turers would be encouraged, to create larger, more efficient units. 


The proposal has merit, but a number of points would have to 
be examined before it could be applied. For example, under such a 
system, should clothing manufacturers be allowed to import clothing 
goods only, or should they be allowed also to import fabrics and 
yarns? Similarly, should the fabric producers be allowed to import 


FapreVvcswonty? 


These questions could be resolved in consultation with the 
industry and it is possible that a viable scheme could be worked 
out. However, the fact that import restraints under the bilateral - 
agreements are controlled in the exporting countries would cons- 
titute a major obstacle to the proper functioning of the scheme. 
Control of imports in Canada would greatly facilitate matters in 


this case. 


The Board considers that the proposal to give manufacturers 
preference in importing presents sufficient advantages to be given 
serious consideration. The textile industry of the European Economic 
Community has been giving active consideration to such a proposal, 
and in at least one bilateral import restraint agreement (with 
China) priority in importing has been obtained for the manufacturers. 
The industry remains in favour of the principle, but experience to 
date has made it difficult to form a definitive view on the func- 
tioning of such a system if the allocation of quotas remains in 


the hands of exporting countries, 
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>. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


This inquiry has been the most comprehensive ever undertaken 
by the Textile and Clothing Board. The evidence presented in 150 
briefs and during 132 private and public hearings was extensive. 
Those most directly concerned with the question of special measures 
of protection: manufacturers, labour unions, importers, retailers 
and consumers, expressed their views to the Board on whether or 


not there is need for such protection beyond 1981. 


The Board noted that there was unanimity amongst all groups on 
two basic issues: the timing of the Government's decision on the 
Board's recommendations for the period beginning January 1, 1982,and 
the preciseaness of that decision. In the first instance their position 
was that the Government should announce its decision no later than 
March 31, 1981. -This date coincides generally with the date by 
which domestic as well as import commitments must be made for the 
1982 spring selling season. Regarding the second issue, their 
position was that in the event special measures of protection 
are reguired beyond 1981, the same Government announcement should 
state the nature and duration of the measures and define the 
guidelines to govern their implementation and administration. It 
was claimed by those involved that the certainty which would result 


from this approach would enable them to operate in a more efficient 


and businesslike manner. 


Aside from those two issues, the positions presented to the 
Board by manufacturers, unions, importers, retailers and consumers 


had little in common. In no way, however, did this detracn trom 
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the validity of the views which were expressed. The frankness 
and openness of those who appeared before the Board, as well as 
those who wrote to the Board, was welcomed and indeed encouraged 
because of the importance of their views in the context of the 


objectives of the inquiry. 


The Board has weighed the evidence carefully, analyzing it 
in light of the expert advice received from the Department of 
Industry, Trade and Commerce, and in light of the Board's own 
research and of its obligations under the Textile and Clothing 
Board Act. The conclusions and recommendations which follow are 
in essence a course of action which, in the Board's view, will be 


to the best advantage of Canada. 


PLANS 


Capital expenditures by textile and clothing manufacturers 
have been noteworthy. The Board has analyzed these expenditures 
in relation to the plans which were submitted previously by manu- 
facturers to enhance their ability to meet international competition 
in the market in Canada, and is satisfied with the progress which 
they have made in implementing these plans. Similarly the Board 
has examined closely the adjustment plans which manufacturers of the 
textile and clothing products subject to this inquiry have submitted 
in respect to their future activities. In the opinion of the Board 
these plans, which include substantial capital expenditures, will 
further enhance the ability of the manufacturers to meet inter- 
national competition in the market in Canada. These plans are 


considered to be acceptable. 


INJURY 
In the opinion of the Board, there is sufficient reason to 


believe that should the special measures of protection be terminated 


on December 31, 1981, imports from ‘low-cost! and state-trading sources 
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would increase in a rapid and disorderly fashion, causing damage 

to Canadian production and employment which would be difficult to 
repair. The Board has concluded, therefore, that imports of the 
textile and clothing products listed in Appendix 7 will continue to 
be imported from 'low~cost'! and state-trading sources and are likely 
to be imported from such sources in 1982 and beyond at such prices, 
in such quantities and under such conditions as to threaten serious 


injury to the production in Canada of textile and clothing goods. 


SPECIAL MEASURES OF PROTECTION 


In the formulation of the special measures of protection which 
would be appropriate for 1982 and beyond, the Board carefully con- 
sidered the relevant recommendations of manufacturers, labour unions, 
importers, retailers and consumers. It is essential that the special 
measures of protection accord the degree of protection necessary to 
alleviate the threat of serious injury. At the same time, the 
measures should minimize as much as possible the disruption in the 
affairs of importers who will continue to supply a relatively large 


share of the Canadian market. 


The degree of certainty which was considered to be so important 
by all groups would be achieved through the imposition of a quota 
administered and controlled in Canada against imports from all 
"low-cost' and state-trading sources on the basis of specific levels 
for individual garment categories. Such an initiative would enable 
manufacturers to invest with confidence. It would allow importers 
to negotiate the lowest possible prices with foreign suppliers and 


to enter into contracts with the knowledge that their goods would 


be permitted entry into Canada. 


Canada has rejected, as a long term solution to the alleviation 
of serious injury from imports of textiles and clothing from 'low- 


cost' and state-trading sources, the imposition of quotas. Rather, 


Canada has pursued, 
bilateral solutions to this problem in accordance with the provisions 


of the Multifibre Arrangement. 


and in all likelihood will continue to pursue 
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In the opinion of the Board, however, Canada cannot continue 
to accept increasing quantities of textiles and clothing from 
'low-cost' and state-trading sources. Such an approach would 
destroy government and industry efforts to maintain in Canada a 


modern, efficient and competitive textile and clothing industry. 


Asawas demonstrated in’Table 37, fulleutllizattonvotee isting 
restraints in 1981 would: result in 37.8 million more units of 
clothing being imported from restrained sources than in 1979, an 
increase of 29 percent. Such an eventuality would result in 
serious cutbacks in domestic production and a substantial drop in 
employment, Furthermore, the conclusion of arrangements providing 
for high restraint levels which do not reflect traditional levels 
of imports will only aggravate the already precarious position 


of domestic manufacturers. 


In the opinion of the Board the quota approach to the prevention 
of serious injury to Canadian textile and clothing manufacturers 
and employees from imports originating in 'low-cost' and state- 
trading sources is preferable to the present bilateral approach. 
At the same time, the Board recognizes Canada's commitment to the 
principles of the Arrangement Regarding International Trade in 


Textiles. 


The recommendations for special measures of protection which 
follow are in effect a compromise between these two approaches, 
Taken in their totality these recommendations will be beneficial 
to Canada and at the same time recognize Canada's international 


obligations. 


IMPORT CONPROL LIST 
Full use of the Import Control List will ensure, to the greatest 


extent possible, the effective implementation of special measures 


of protection. It is recommended, therefore, that: 
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each of the textile and clothing products contained in Appendix 


7 Should be included on the Import Controk List on and after 
anumany  Ji0-1 9.52% 


General Import Permits should be issued to cover the Ampontation 
of each of the products Listed in Appendix 7 from the folLowing 


SOUNCLSA: 

- Austnakia - Japan 

=e AUS TULA - The Netherlands 

- Belgium/Luxembourg - New Zealand 

- Denmark - Norway 

ay Funland - South Africa 

- France - Sweden 

- Germany, West - Switzerland 

=» Leeland - The United Kingdom 
m lveland - The United States 
BO ALLOY, 


Individual Import Permits should be required to import each of 
the products Listed in Appendix 7 fr0m sources other than those 
noted above. 


BILATERAL SOLUTION AND DURATION 


The Board has concluded that Canadashould continue to pursue 
bilateral solutions to the threat of serious injury from imports 
of textiles and clothing from 'low-cost' and state-trading sources. 
Regarding the duration of the special measures of protection, the 
Board has taken into account the desirability of maintaining stabi- 
lity in the market place and of fostering a climate of confidence 
which is so necessary to the commitment of funds for capital expen- 
ditures for plant and equipment. Stability should be assured for 
the long term to allow for the planning and execution of capital 
ons and to create a climate in which the benefits 


expenditure decisi 
of these decisions can be realised. It is recommended, therefore, 


tehaite: a 


eS 


the bikatenak agreements and quotas which ane curnenthky in 
effect on the products Listed in Appendix 7, as wekk as any 
agreements or quotas which ane negotiated or imposed between 
now and December 31, 1981, should be extended to cover the 
period grom January 1,1982 to December 31, 1990, 


BASE PERIOD 


In the opinion of the Board, a major weakness of the bilateral 
approach has been to maintain or increase restraint levels ina 
subsequent period which have not been fully utilized in the preceding 
period. The Board has concluded that the level of restraint for a 
succeeding year should be the export performance of the restrained 
source in those instances where it is less than the agreed or imposed 
level for the current period. It is recognized that whereas such 
an objective could be achieved in a quota situation, it would be 
relatively more difficult to achieve in a bilateral situation. It 
is recommended, therefore, for textile and clothing products other 


than those named in the recommendations on 'sensitive' products, that: 


An the calendar yearn 1982, exports of the products Listed in 
Appendix 7 by those sources with which bikaterak agreements 
ane curnrenthy in efgect or wikk be in effect between now and 
December 31, 1981, and imports of Such products from the 
Sources Subject to quotas currently imposed by Canada or to 
be imposed between now and December 31, 1981 shoukd be the 
LESSON OF 

the Level of exports specified in the rekevant 

bilateral agreement, or the Levek of quota for 

the calendar yearn 198] 

On 

the average annuak exports during the period from 

1978 to 1980 inckusive from the source with which 

the bikatenak agreement exists, exckuding any over- 

Shipments, on the average annual imports during the 

same period from the source subject to a quota, 
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GROWTH AND FLEXIBILITY 


The Board considers that the provisions of the Arrangement 
Regarding International Trade in Textiles concerning growth, swing, 
carryover and carry forward are overly generous. In the opinion 
of the Board the provisions for growth should reflect the growth 
of domestic demand for textiles and clothings inethis: .eqard, 
with respect to those products listed in Appendix 7 other than 
those identified in the recommendation dealing with "sensitive" 
products, it is recommended that: 


growth in the ovenrakk Level of exports from those sources with 
which there ane bilatenak agreements, and the growth in 

the Levek of imports from those sources subject to a quota, 

dn 1983 and each yearn thereafter should not exceed a maximum 
of 4 percent; 


swing not be permitted between the five product groups 
kisted in Appendix 7; 


swing be permitted between individual products within a 
product group up to a maximum of 4 percent; and 


cannyover and carry forward provisions be discontinued. 


SENSITIVE PRODUCTS 


While the Board has concluded that special measures of protection 
are required in respect of each of the products listed in Appendix 
7, it has identified a number of product categories which, because 
of particularly serious market situations, require special attention 
regarding: the acceptable levels of imports; the annual growth 
permitted in the levels of restraint; and the appropriateness of swing, 


carryover and carry forward provisions. The products in question, 
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which are described in Appendix 7, are as follows: 

- winter outerwear garments: adults (including boys and girls); 
Children" svand. infants. s(0-6x)s; 

- structured suits, sportcoats and blazers: men's and boys'; 

= shirts with taidored collars:) menssuaandmbovse: 

- sweaters, cardigans and pullovers: men's and boys'; 
women's and girls'; children's and infants" (0-6x); 

- pants: men's and boys'; women's and girls’; children's and 
infants' (0-6x) ; 

- worsted fabrics; 


=" acrylic yarns. 
It is the recommendation of the Board that: 


An 1982, imports of each of the "sensitive" products from akhl 
'Low-cost' and state-trading sources should not exceed the 
overall quantitative ceiking for each product established on 
the basis of the average annual Level of imports of that 
product from alk such sources during the yearns 1978, 1979 

and 1980. In the calculation of the average annual Level of 
Amponrts overshipments of restraints shoukd be deducted; 


bilaterak agreements shoukd be conckuded for 1982 which wikl 
ensure that the sum of the Leveks negotiated, when added to 

Amponts from alk other 'Low-cost' and state-trading sources, 
does not exceed the overall quantitative ceiling established 
fon that product; 


hor 1983 and each year subsequent thereto, up to and inckuding 
1990, growth in the Level of the overakl quantitative ceiling 
§or each product be Limited to a maximum of J percent of the 
ceiling for the preceding yearn; and 


bikatenak agreements conckuded with respect to each "sensitive 


product" shoukd contain no provisions £04 SWing, CAaNKYOVeA OA 
canny forward. 
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CHILDREN’S WEAR 


The*Board is aware Of the general tendency of exporters to 
export adult wear in those instances where restraints do not diffe- 
rentiate between age groups. While the Board is convinced of the 
need for special measures of protection for ?thesehilaren a= wear 
manufacturing sector, it is of the Opinion that the bilateral 
agreements should ensure that traditional trading patterns be 
preserved so that the consumer can continue‘to have access to 


these products. It therefore recommends that: 


the provisions with regard to children's wear in the present 
agreements continue to apply beyond 1981. 


UNRESTRAINED ‘LOW-COST’ AND STATE-TRADING SOURCES 


There are a number of unrestrained 'low-cost' and state-trading 
sources which are exporting certain products to Canada at levels 
exceeding the lowest levels of restraint provided for in bilateral 
agreements with other sources. There are other unrestrainted 'low- 
cost' and state-trading sources which are increasing their exports 
to Canada at rates which are in excess of their traditional perform- 
ance, without regard for the initiatives taken by Canada to regulate 
imports. On the basis of past experience the number of such sources 
will likely grow, and compound the disruption presently being caused. 


Accordingly, it is the recommendation of the Board that: 


AMpPONts fALOM unrestrained 'Low-cost' and state-trading sources 
of each of the textile and cLothing products Listed in Appendix 
7, other than those products noted in the recommendations 

on "Sensitive products", should be Limited as fotlows: 


in the case of unrestrained 'Low-cost' and state- 
trading sources which ane exporting certain products 

to Canada at Levels exceeding the Lowest Levels of nes- 
tnaint provided for in bikatenak agreements with other 


sources, to the average annuak Levek of <mports from the 
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individual source during the period from 1978 to 1980; 
An the case of unrestrained 'Low-cost' and state- 
trading sources which ane increasing their exports to 
Canada at nates which ane in excess of their tradi- 
tionak performanee, to the Lesser of the average annual 
Levek of Amports from the individual source during the 
period fnom 1978 to 1980, on the Levek of the Lowest 
bikatenakly-agneed quantitative nestraint applicable 

to that product. 


HANDLOOM PRODUCTS 


The Board agrees with the spirit of the Arrangement Regarding 
International Trade in Textiles concerning the exemption from the 
application of special measures of protection of exports from 
"low-cost' and state-trading countries of handloom fabrics of the 
cottage industry, hand-made cottage industry products made of 
such handloom fabrics'and traditional folklore handicraft textile 
products. It is essential however that such exemptions be strictly 
controlled. Accordingly, it is the recommendation of the Board 


that: 


bikatenak agreements should provide for the exckusion of 
textile and ckhothing products of the nature desceribed above 
providing each shipment 45 accompanied by a "Certificate 

An Regard to HandlLooms, Textile Handicragts and Traditional 
Textike Products of the Cottage Industry" issued by the 
Government of the Country of ontigin; 


the exclusion referred to above should apply onky to garments 
on other textike anticlhes of a kind traditionally made in 

the cottage industry, having been cut, sewn and embroidered, 
df applicable, sokeky by hand fr0m handloom textilLe fabrics 
without the aid of any machine. Handloom textile fabrics 

ane fabrics which have been woven on Looms operated solely 

by hand or foot and ane of a kind traditionally made in the 
cottage industry; and 
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individual import permits should be nequined for these products 
and should be accompanied by the nelevant certificate issued by 
the Government of the counthy of onigin of the goods. 


SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS 


The Board has examined the arrangement with Japan which covers 
certain textile products and has noted that the arrangement will 
remain in effect until the end of 1980. The Board considers this 


arrangement to be very important to the Canadian textile industry. 


It therefore recommends that: 


the current arrangement on certain textile products with 
Japan be extended. 


ACRYLIC YARNS 


In the opinion of the Board the effectiveness of the bilateral 
restraint agreements on acrylic yarns, particularly such yarns used 
in machine knitting, has been seriously undermined by technical 
innovations which enable exporters to produce yarns allegedly not 
of the type under restraint but which, in the Board's view, are 
competitive with and directly substitutable for the yarns which the 


restraint had been intended to protect. The Board therefore 


recommends that: 


the current arrangements be extended to cover alk yarns 
containing 50 percent on more by weight of acrylic fibres; 


and 


the arrangement with Japan, which covers onky hand knitting 


yanns, continue on the same basis as at present. 
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STRUCTURED SUITS, SPORTCOATS AND BLAZERS, MEN’S AND BOYS‘ 


Most bilateral agreements and quotas which cover these garments 
specify that the garments must contain three elements: lining; 
shoulder padding; and front stiffening. The Board is aware of 
attempts to circumvent these arrangements and to undermine their 
effectiveness by shipping garments which have only two of the three 
characteristics. In the opinion of the Board such garments are 
competitive with, and directly substitutable for, garments having 


the three characteristics. It is recommended, therefore, that: 


bilkatenak agreements on quotas should define structured suits, 
Spontcoats and bkazers for men and boys as such garments having 
any two of the following characteristics on their equivalents: 

(I AEG 

(2) shoulder padding 

(3) 6r0nt stiffening. 


ORDERLY MARKETING 


The Board has noted that in particular instances there has been 
excessive concentration of imports in certain periods even though 
the annual quota and/or restraint levels may not be exceeded. 
Notwithstanding the seasonal factor inherent in many textile and 
clothing products, such concentration could cause serious disruption 
in the market resulting in injury to the domestic industry which would 


be difficult to repair. The Board therefore recommends that: 


the onderky marketing principles embodied in the provisions 
of the MFA be enforced, 


IMPORT PERMITS 


The Board is of the view that the present "back to back" system 
of issuing an import permit upon presentation of an export autho- 


rization 'certificate' duly authenticated by the exporting source 
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1s essential to the control of imports. It is recommended that: 


the 'back to back! System for the control of imports as 
provided fon in current bilateral agreements be continued 
during the period from January 1, 1982 to December 31, 1990. 


ENFORCEMENT 


The Arrangement Regarding International Trade in Textiles contains 
provisions which specifically give importing countries the ELON «oO 
impose limitations on injurious imports in those instances where 
negotiations fail to produce a satisfactory result. It is) the 
recommendation of the Board that: 


Canada shoukd exercise its nights under the Arrangement 
Regarding International Trade in Textiles to take unilateral 
action in those cases whene a satisfactory bilatenak agreement 
cannot be concluded; and 


in the event there is no Arrangement Regarding International 
Tnade in Textile on simihanr internationak agreement beyond 1981 
Canada should resort to its nights under the GATT to deak 
effectively with serious injury from dmports, 


LABELLING 


As indicated in Chapter 4, the Board cannot comment on whether 
or not exporters and importers are contravening the regulations 
controlling the marking of imported garments with the country of 
origin of the goods. In light of the concerns which were expressed 


in this matter, it.is the recommendation of the Board that: 


a neview of the intent, effectiveness and enforcement 
of the regulations be undertaken at an eanly date; and 
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consideration be given to the international standardization 
of requirements governing the Labelling of garments with the 


country 0f Origin. 


The Board noted the complete lack of uniformity in the identi- 
fication of goods made in Canada. In many instances consumers who 
wish to purchase Canadian-made goods are unable to identify such 


products. The Board strongly recommends that: 


a uniform Made-in-Canada Label should be developed which would 
be required to be prominently displayed on akk Canadian-made 
garments. 


TRANSSHIPMENTS 


The Board noted the recent international efforts to deal with 
the circumvention of bilateral restraint agreements by means of 
transshipment. While the Board recognizes the difficulties involved 


in uncovering such practices, it recommends that: 


measures be developed to deak effectively and definitively with 
the cincumvention of restraint agreements by means of transshipment. 


CUSTOMS PORTS 


The effective administration of special measures of protection 
must be guaranteed. Some exporters and importers have entered into 
arrangements to circumvent bilateral restraint arrangements by 
transshipment, by employing fraudulent invoicing techniques and by 
labelling goods in a manner which disguises the country of origin. 
These practices are contrary to the provisions and the spirit of 
the Arrangement Regarding International Trade in Textiles. In the 
opinion of the Board the Customs port of entry is the key element 
in any effort to deal with these practices which undermine the 
effectiveness of bilateral restraint arrangements. In this respect 


the Board recommends that: 
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the Government designate at an eanky date specified customs 
ports of entry through which all Amports of textiles and 
cLothing would be channelled and contnrolked; and 


the appropriate Stagg at such Customs ports receive basic 
technical training in the biekds of textiles and clothing. 


STATISTICS 


There continues to be a need for sound statistical data on 
textiles and clothing. Manufacturers are often reluctant to supply 
data in detail and on a timely basis, while importers and their 
brokers appear to be primarily interested in providing only enough 
information to permit the goods to be classified from a Customs 
tariff point of view. These attitudes have frustrated the efforts 
of the Board, Statistics Canada, the Department of Industry, Trade 
and Commerce and the industries themselves to analyze conditions in 


various market sectors. It 1s recommended that: 


the Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce organize a task 
foncee to study this major probkLem and to recommend a course Of 
action to overcome the difficulties. The task force should 
consist of representatives of the Government and business 
sectors involved in trade in textiles and clothing. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


The solution to the problem of the availability of textile 
and clothing products from domestic manufacturers is elusive. 
The Board is of the view that a concerted effort should be made 


to resolve this matter. Therefore it is recommended that: 
a panel of industry experts be established to provide advice 


to the Office of Special Import Pokicy on the desirability 
of authonrrtzrng "ox-quota" shipments in those «ndstances where 
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nequests ane neceived fon permits to import textile and 
eLothing products which ane alkeged not to be avaikabke in 
Canada and while available from restrained sources cannot be 
obtained because the restraint either has been fully utilized 
on fully allocated. 


INDUSTRY ASSISTANCE 


The financial support measures which formed an integral part 
of the textile policy announced in May 1970, formally linked certain 
financial assistance to the presentation of acceptable plans for 
restructuring and strengthening of viable lines of production. 
The Board assumes that this linkage has continued and that the 
industry as it exists today reflects in large part the role that 
the Government has played in encouraging manufacturers to enhance 
their ability to meet international competition in the market in 


Canada. The Board recommends that: 


The Fedenrak Government continue to provide financial assistance 
to those companies carrying out approved restructuring plans; and 


the Fedenak Government strongky support the financial assis- 
tance programmes of the provincial governments for the textile 
and chothing industries within their boundaries, 


While the export record of the textile and clothing industries 
overall has not been impressive when compared to that of certain 
other industrial sectors, the Board has found that there are many 
individual examples of exciting growth in export performance and 
of equally exciting potential for future growth. In this respect 
the Board applauds the efforts of those who participated in the 
organization of the very successful Canadian Outerwear Fashion 
Fair in Winnipeg in March of this year. The Board strongly supports 


Government efforts in this respect and recommends that: 
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greater prronity be given to the promotion of this 
export Aesource. 


Another important element of the 1970 textile policy which 
is supported fully by the Board is the Fashion Canada Program. 
The Board was impressed with such aspects as the Designer Assis- 
tance Program and the Image Development Project, particularly the 
publication "Fashion Canada Mode". It is the recommendation of 
ene Board that: 


this program be continued and strengthened so0 that it 


can contrribute to the development of the Canadian clothing 
dndustry in Canada and abroad. 


Vp) 
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APPENDIX lL 


LIST OF TEXTILE AND CLOTHING ARTICLES 
COVERED BY THE INQUIRY 


Note - The clothing articles listed refer 
to both fully and partially manufactured 


articles. 


Cotton yarns and rovings 


Acrylic yarns 


Polyester yarns 


Rayon yarns 


Nylon yarns 


Mixed fibre yarns 


Broadwoven cotton fabrics 


Broadwoven polyester fabrics 


KO” §CO 3 CY POT GS to ND 


Woollen fabrics 


Worsted fabrics 


Hoe 
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Broadwoven rayon fabrics 


Broadwoven fabrics of mixed fibres 


fat 
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13. Broadwoven pile fabrics of man-made mixed fibres 


= 
> 


Warp-knit fabrics 


Coated fabrics 


H 
O1 


16. Towels, washcloths and bath mats 


17. Sheets and pillowcases 


18. Hosiery, excluding ladies seamless and full-fashioned 
hosiery and panty-hose 


19, Work gloves 

20. Handbags made of fabrics 
2a. BLankets 

22. Bedding 

23. ' Tablecloths 

24. Bedspreads 


25 «6CCordage, FOpe and twine 
26 Outerwear garments, commonly referred to as snowsuits, 
"  Gnow-mobile suits, ski suits, ski pants and snow pants, and 


jackets and vests including parkas, ski jackets and similar 
jacket-type garments 
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2 ie 
28. 
BS 6 


30. 
By 6 
O27. 


3). 
34. 
Sie 
36. 
SS 
BOG 
69. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 


Pants, slacks, jeans, outer shorts, overalls and coveralls 
Unstructured suits, sports coats and blazers, men's and boys' 


Blouses, shirts, T-shirts and sweatshirts, women's, girls', 
children's and infants" 


Pyjamas, sleepwear, bathrobes, dressing gowns and housecoats 
Rainwear 


Dresses, skirts and suits, women's, girls', children’s and 
in ramesr 


Coordinates and outerwear sets, including athletic sets 
Foundation garments 

Swimwear 

Underwear 

Overcoats, topcoats and jackets 

Professional and shop coats 

Structured suits, sports coats and blazers, men's and boys' 
Leather coats and jackets 

Shirts, T-shirts and sweatshirts, men's and boys' 

Sweaters, pullovers and cardigans 


Broadwoven nylon fabrics 
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APPENDIX 2 


TEXTILE AND CLOTHING BOARD 
PUBLIC NOTICE OF REVIEW 


The Textile and Clothing Board, pursuant to Section 19 of 
the Textile and Clothing Board Act, hereby gives notice of its 
intention to conduct a review of the situation in Canada regarding 
the textile and clothing goods listed in epenais at to this 
notice, in order to determine what recommendations it should make 
to the Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce as to whether the 
special measures of protection currently in force relating to these 
goods should be maintained, modified or removed beyond 
December 31, 1981. 


The Board invites all interested parties to submit to it not 
later than November 26, 1979, briefs relating to this review. 
Ten copies of each brief should be supplied. The Board will not 
make public the contents of such briefs and the confidentiality 
of confidential material contained in them will be maintained. 


Those submitting briefs are free to make them public if they wish. 


With regards to the contents of briefs the Board strongly 
urges their authors to address themselves particularly to a 
number of points which it considers significant in this review. 
To this end, guidelines for the preparation of the briefs are 


ae 2 ; : 
provided in Appendix B™ to this notice. 


Hearings relating to this review are expected to be held by 
the Board in Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver, Halifax and 
Ottawa during February and March 1980. Other cities may be added 
to the above if required. Specific dates and places for the 


hearings will be announced at a later date. 


1 appendix 1 in the report. 
appendix 3 in the report. 
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These public hearings will be for the purpose of receiving 
supplementary explanations or arguments from organizations or 
persons who will have presented briefs by November 26, 1979 and 


who have asked or been invited to appear before the Board. 


The Board will also receive requests for private hearings from 
parties who have presented briefs and who wish to discuss 
confidential matters. Such requests should be made before 
November 26, 1979. These private hearings will be arranged at 


mutually convenient times for the parties. 


All correspondence and briefs regarding this review should 
be addressed to the Secretary, Textile and Clothing Board, 
C. D. Howe Building, 235 Queen Street, Ottawa, Ontario, K1A OH5 
(telephone: 593-6336). 


Ottawa, Canada 
August SL, «19°79 
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APPENDIX 3 


GUIDELINES FOR THE PREPARATION OF BRIEFS 


These guidelines have been drafted in broad terms to encompass 
all sectors of the industry involved in the products listed in 
Appendix at to the Notice of Inquiry. Where the guidelines have 
particular relevance to a sector, it would-be appreciated if 
detailed information would be provided by that sector. Although 
the comments by some sectors on some of the guidelines must, of 


necessity, be more general in nature, the Board would welcome 
them. 


The guidelines cover the following points: 


I - Cost/Selling Price Behaviour 
II - Availability of Labour 
III - Product Availability 
IV - Capital Expenditures and Productivity 
V - Technological Developments 


VI ~- Competitiveness - Domestically and 
Internationally 


VII - Management 
VIII - The Future 


1 appendix 1 in the report. 
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I. COST/SELLING PRICE BEHAVIOUR 


In recent, years, there Nave been signtticant changes sinecosrts 
and selling prices of domestically produced goods as well as in 
the average values for duty of imported goods. These changes 
undoubtedly have affected buying patterns at all levels of 
consumption. Please indicate and document as thoroughly as 


possible: 


(A) the changes which have occurred in each of the years 
1977, 1978 and 1979 and which are expected to occur 


in the next year or so; and, 
(B) the predominant factors which have influenced these 


changes as well as those which will influence the 


changes which are envisaged beyond 1979. 
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II, AVAILABILITY OF LABOUR 


A great deal has been said about the availability of labour 
to fill job vacancies in Canada's textile and garment industries, 
particularly in the case of the latter. In fact, in the eyes of 
some, this question has become a major issue. The Board would 


welcome comments documented as thoroughly as possible, on: 


(A) whether or not there is or will be sufficient 
labour to fill job vacancies in the (1) textile 


industry, and (2) garment industry; 


(B) whether or not there are or will be shortages 
of ‘particular *skilis an theese textule fimductry, 


and (2) garment industry; 


(C) what is being done or should be done to deal 
with the labour shortfall, if such is the case, 


e.g. by the industries and by governments; 


(D) the effectiveness of manpower training programs, 


both industry and government sponsored; and 


(E) whether or not special operator skills are 
required to apply the technology being put into 
place. If so, what steps are being taken to 


develop those skills? 
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III. PRODUCT AVAILABILITY 


It has been alleged that the global import quota on clothing 
and more recently the bilateral agreements on imports of yarns, 
fabrics, textile products and garments have caused shortages and 
in some instances the elimination of certain products from the 
market. These allegations, which originate with garment 
manufacturers, fabric finishers, importers, retailers and 
consumers, have involved such situations as (1) the significant 
decrease in the quantity of garments available at the low end of 
the price spectrum, (2) the effect of quota charges, and (3) the 
quantitative import restrictions placed on fabrics which are 
either not manufactured in Canada or not manufactured in 
sufficient quantities. Comments are invited on the following, 


providing supporting documentation where possible: 


(A) the product areas which have been affected by 


shortages or which are no longer being served; 

(B) the causes for these situations; 

(C) aif these situations have resulted from import 
control measures, why have Canadian manufacturers 


not filled the gap? 


(D) what should be done to alleviate these problems 


and avoid them in the future? 
(E) if you are buying products made in Canada which 


previously had been imported, please comment in 


as much detail as possible; and 
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in the briefs and during the hearings leading up to 
the report on the Clothing Inquiry in Cos 
criticisms were frequently voiced that Very shove 
lead times were extended to domestic suppliers 
compared with much longer lead times given to 
foreign Suppliers. Please describe the situation 
as it affects your company today and explain the 
impact on your operations. Do you see additional 


Changes in this connection in the future? 
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IV, CAPITAL EXPENDITURES AND PRODUCTIVITY 


It was envisaged that during the period covered by special 
measures of protection against injurious imports, Canadian 
producers would begin to implement plans designed to improve 
their performance and enhance their ability to meet international 
competition in the market in Canada. Improved performance could 
result through increased efficiency and productivity and the 
acquisition of more modern equipment. While the Board is 
interested in the steps taken to achieve these goals, it is 
equally anxious to obtain your best assessment of the future 
level of capital spending by the industry and in particular by 
your company, both in the short term and in the long term. 
Accordingly, please let us have data and your views on the 


following: 


(A) what steps have been taken by manufacturers to 
enhance their ability to meet international 
competition in the market in Canada during the 
period from 1977 to 1979. Please provide data 
forveach of thes years 1970, 197s ance 97o sons your 
expenditures on (1) land, (2) buildings, (3) 
machinery and equipment, (4) repairs and 
maintenance, and (5) upgrading of existing 
machinery and equipment. Outline the productivity 
gains realized from these expenditures and the 
effect of these expenditures on your total plant 


capacity; 


(B) data for each of 1980 and 1981 on planned capital 
expenditures, a general outline of the nature of 
the expenditures, and of the benefits to be 


obtained therefrom; and, 


URIS) 


Gi) picte ea gt unlikely manufacturers will have well- 
defined plans for Capital spending in the period 
from 1982 to 1985. However, based on your 
assessment of the economy and the probable 
developments in the industry, please estimate 
the possible capital expenditures for your 
company during that period and provide some 
general comments on the purpose of such 
expenditures and on the benefits to be gained. 

It is recognized that attempting to forecast so 
far into the future involves whe userof “order 
of magnitude" figures but they are necessary in 
order for the Board to attempt a reasonable 
assessment of the industry over the next several 
years. Major world events are having an impact 
on all industry in Canada including such things 
as the energy problem and the hopes and aspirations 
of developing countries which are of particular 
significance to the textile and garment industry. 
All known factors should be taken into account 


in making this forecast. 


The financial data provided in relation to (B) and (C) above 


should be expressed in 1979 dollars. 
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V. TECHNOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Canada's textile and garment. industries have been considered 
by some to lag behind the rest of the world in the adoption of 
the latest technological developments. Comments are invited on 


the following points in as much detail as possible: 


(A) is Canada's textile industry technologically 
deficient? If so, the deficiencies should be 


identified; 


(B) is Canada's garment industry technologically 
deficient? If so, the deficiencies should be 


identified; 


(C) what technological developments have been 
introduced into Canadian textile and garment 
manufacturing since the beginning of 1977? 


What have been the effects of these installations? 


(D) what technological developments are available 
which have been proven commercially but which 
have not been introduced in Canada? What are 


the reasons for this delay? 
(E) what technological developments are now being 


tested which if adopted will enhance the position 


of Canadian textile and garment producers? 
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VI. COMPETITIVENESS - DOMESTICALLY AND INTERNATIONALLY 


Competition among manufacturers, among importers and between 
the two groups is very intense. It could be said that those who 
have survived must be competitive at least in the Canadian market 
under the conditions that have prevailed. Some questions have 
arisen, however, regarding the ability of Canadians to produce 
the types of fabrics that are required or the quality and style 
of garments demanded by the consumer. Looking at the international 
market from the point of view of trade statistics, Canadian 
manufacturers are either not competitive or lack the initiative 
required to be successful in the international market-place. The 
Board would welcome opinions on the competitiveness of Canadian 
textile and garment producers in the Canadian market and in the 


international market. Comments are invited on the following: 


(A) the strengths and weaknesses of the Canadian 


textile and garment industries; 


(B) are these industries competitive in Canada with 
foreign-made goods? Please elaborate in as much 
detail as possible dealing with such factors as 


price, quality and country of origin; 


(C) if these industries are competitive in Canada to 
what extent is it influenced by special measures 


of protection and by the tariff? 


(D) how the competitiveness of Canadian industry would 


be affected in the future if 


(a) special measures of protection on 
textiles and clothing articles are 


maintained; 
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(E) 


(b) special measures of protection on 
textiles and clothing articles are 


modified; and,’ 


(c) special measures of protection on 
textiles and clothing articles are 


removed; 


from the international point of view, if 
Canadian industry is not competitive what 
action must be taken to improve Canada's 
performance in the international market- 
place? ’/On *cEheVother hand; frit 8s 
competitive why is it not exporting more 


textiles and garments? 
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VII. MANAGEMENT 


Enlightened and Strong management is one of the most important 
ingredients contributing to a successful operation. As business 
becomes more complex, greater reliance must be placed on 


"professional" management with well-defined and specialized 
skills. 


(A) In the light of the foregoing, please comment on the 
capability of management down to and including 


"first line" supervision in 
1) the textile industry, and 
2) the garment industry. 


Strengths and weaknesses should be identified and 


documented as well as possible. 


(B) If you are a textile or garment manufacturer, please 


provide the following information: 


1) the number of management personnel, down 
to and including first line supervision 


and the number of other employees; 


2), ie-athetpolicy nol yours fim cornuze 


professionally trained personnel? 


3) do you regularly arrange for personnel 


to receive appropriate management training? 
4) to what extent do you use management 


consultants or engineering consultants 


in your operations? 
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5) do you see shortages of qualified 
Management personnel in your organization 
and if so what steps are you taking to 


correct the situation? 


It is alleged that frequently, family-owned 

firms tend to rely on the founding entrepreneur 

and do not ensure a continuation of sound 
management through the employment of professionally 
trained managers. If you are a family-owned 
company, please comment on this situation as it 


affects your firm. 
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VIII. THE FUTURE 


A number of very Significant developments have influenced the 
manufacture of textiles and garments in Canada. Among these 
developments have been the shift from natural to man-made fibres; 
the increasing share of the Canadian market held by imports; 
increasing costs, particularly those of energy, raw materials 
and labour; the declining value of the Canadian dollar; 
Significant advances in technology; the global quota on clothing; 
and more recently the bilateral arrangements covering imports of 
EextLles and clothing rarticles. 


These and many other factors have been instrumental in 
molding and shaping the Canadian textile and garment industry 
into its present form. All of these factors, and others yet to 
arise, will continue to influence the shape of the Canadian 


industry in years to come. 


(A) how do you view the shape and general composition of 
the Canadian textile and garment industry in the 
longer term? e.g. what significant changes, if any, 
will take place and what effect will these changes 
have on the industry as a whole, and on individual 


industry sector? 


(B) in your view, what should the textile and garment 


industry look like in the longer term? 


(Cc) with respect to (B) above, what steps should be 


taken to achieve such a result? 
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APPENDIX 4 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Board has re-examined the procedures announced on August 
31, 1979, regarding its intention to report to the Minister of 
Industry, Trade and Commerce on the maintenance, modification or 
removal of the special measures of protection on textile and 
clothing goods beyond December 31, 1981. In this respect, the 
Board has concluded that it would be appropriate to proceed with 
an inguiry pursuant to section 9 of the Textile and Clothing 
Board Act. The procedures outlined in the attached copy of the 
relevant Notice of Inquiry will replace the review procedures 


announced on August 31, 1979. 


This decision was taken in light of the desirability of 
providing maximum flexibility in the formulation and implementation 
of special measures of protection in the event that such action is 


judged to be necessary. 


In its notice of August 31, 1979, inviting interested parties 
to prevent views on the maintenance, modification or removal of the 
special measures of protection beyond 1981, the procedures which 
were to be followed were identical to those provided for an inquiry 
pursuant to section 9 of the Textile and Clothing Board Act. 
Consequently, the briefs submitted to the Board in response to the 
notice of August 31 will be considered by the Board as having been 
submitted for the inquiry announced today unless advice to the 
contrary is received from their authors by December 31, 1979. All 
other interested parties are invited to submit briefs as part of 


the inquiry, as early as possible but not later than December 31, 1979. 


The guidelines for the preparation of briefs which had been 
provided with the notice of August 31, 1979 will also apply to any 
briefs submitted in connection with the inquiry announced today. 

The Textile and Clothing Board 
Ottawa, Ontario 
November 23, 1979 
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APPENDIX 5 


TEXTILE AND CLOTHING BOARD 
NOTICE OF INQUIRY 


The Textile and Clothing Board, pursuant to Section 9 of the 
Textile and Clothing Board Act, hereby gives notice that it is 
undertaking an inquiry regarding imports of the textile and clo- 
thing goods listed in Appendix AY in order to provide the Minister 
of Industry, Trade and Commerce with recommendations as to whether 
or not special measures of protection should be implemented in 
respect of the goods in question on January 1, 1982. These pro- 


cedures replace the review procedures announced on August 31, 
19 72% 


the Board invitesiall interésted parttes=co submit LO ene not 
Water than December 31, 1979, briefs relating to; thicwingurry. 
Ten copies of each brief should be supplied. The Board will not 
make public the contents of such briefs and the confidentiality 
of confidential material contained in them will be maintained. 


Those submitting briefs are free to make them public if they wish. 


With regard to the briefs, the Board strongly urges those 
responsible to address themselves particularly to a number of 
points which it considers significant in thise 2nquery. Osis 
end, guidelines for the preparation of the briefs are provided in 


Appendix oe to this notice. 


Those producers who submit briefs or who associate themselves 
with the presentation of briefs on their behalf will be expected 
to file with the Board a plan describing the adjustments they 
propose to make in their operations in order to increase their 


ability to meet international competition in the market in Canada. 


1 appendix 1 inthe report. 
2 appendix Bin the report. 
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Hearings relating to this inquiry are expected to be held by 
the Board in Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver, Halifax and 
Ottawa during February and March 1980. Other cities may be added 
to the above if required. Specific dates and places for hearings 


will be announced at a later date. 


These public hearings will be for the purpose of receiving 
supplementary explanations or arguments from organizations or 
persons who will have presented briefs by December 31, 1979 and 


who have asked or been invited to appear before the Board. 


The Board will also receive requests for private hearings 
from parties who have presented briefs and who wish to discuss 
confidential matters. Such requests should be made before 
December 31, 1979. These private hearings will be arranged at 


mutually convenient times for the parties. 


All correspondence and briefs regarding this inquiry should 
be addressed to the Secretary, Textile and Clothing Board, C.D. 
Howe Building, 235 Queen Street, Ottawa, Ontario, K1A OH5 
(telephone: 593-6336) 


Ottawa, Canada 
November 23, 1979 
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APPENDIX 6 


FIRMS AND ORGANIZATIONS WHICH PRESENTED OR 
SUPPORTED BRIEFS TO THE BOARD AND APPEARED 
AT HEARINGS OF THE BOARD 


NAME 


Abbey Neckwear Ltd. 

Advisory Committee of the Dress 
and Sportswear Industry of 
Ontario 


Aero Garment Ltd. 


Alberta Apparel Manufacturers 
Association 


Amalgamated Clothing and Textile 
Workers Union (ACTWU) 
Anchor Textiles 


Apparel Manufacturers 
Association of Ontario 


Apparel Manufacturers' Institute 
of Québec 


Arrow Company, The 

B.M. Dyeing Limited 
Ballin Mfg. Co. Inc. 
Barakett Canada Ltd. 


Bayside Dyeing & 
Finishing Co. Ltd. 


Besner, J.A. & Sons 
Brendyn Incorporated 


British Columbia Fashion & 
Needle Trades Association, The 


British Man-Made Fibres 
Federation 


British Woollens Inc. 
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LOCATION 


Montréal, Qué. 


TCOLrOnLO, Ont. 


Vancouver, B.C. 
Edmonton, Alta. 
Don Mrlts; Ont. 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Toronto, Ont. 


Toronto, Ont. 


Montréal, Qué. 


Toronto, Ont. 
Montréal, Qué. 
Montréal, Qué. 
Montréal, Qué. 


Trenton, Ontario 


Montréal, Qué. 
Toronto, Ontario 
Vancouver, B.C. 


London, England 


Montréal, Qué. 


HEARING 


Public 


Private 
Public 
Public 
Public 
Public 


Private 


Public 


Public 


Private 
Private 
Private 
Private 


Private 


Private 


Public 


Private 


NAME 


Cabrelli Incorporated 
Canadelle Inc. 


Canadian Apparel Manufacturers 
Institute 


Canadian Association of 
International Textile Traders 
and Textile Trades ASssocaaclon 


Canadian Beachwear Limited 


Canadian Chemical Producers' 
Association, The 


Canadian Glove Manufacturers 
Assocation Lta. 


Canadian Handbag Importers 
Association, The 


Canadian Handbag Manufacturers, 
The 


Canadian Importers Association 
Ene. 


Canadian Shirt Manufacturers 
Association, The 


Canadian Slide Fastener 
Manufacturers' Association 


Canadian Textile Importers 
Association 


Canadian Textiles Institute 
and Acrylic Yarn Spinners 


Canadian Textiles Institute 
jOLnNtly with thesC.S.D. 75 the 
NoS sth oWolWo Biayel Telne WU a Whe Ac 


Canadian Worsted Manufacturing 
Limited 


Cartier Trading Limited 


Caulfeild, Burns & Gibson 
Limited 


LOCATION 


Montréal, Qué. 


Montréal, Qué. 


Ottawa, Ont. 


Ottaway, Ont. 


Montréal, Qué. 


Ottawa, Ont. 


TOrmOMmsOly me One. 


Montréal, Qué. 


WOTESINEO, Ovoie « 


NROBOMtE Oy MeO miter. 


OtEaway, Ome. 


Ottawa, Ont. 


Montréal, Qué. 


Montréal, Qué. 


Montréal, Qué. 


LOLOnEO Tm Olt. 


Montréal, Qué. 


Ukoneoraic@),, Olaie . 


0 


HEARING 


Private 
Private 


Public 


Public 


Private 


Public 


Public 


Private 


Public 


Public 


Public 


Public and 


Private 


Private 


Public 


Private 


Private 


Private 


NAME 


Celanese Canada Inc. 


Centrale Des Syndicats 
Démocratiques 


Champlain Clothes Limited 


Children's Apparel Manufacturers 
Association 


Cleyn & Tinker Inc. 
Giac sinc. 


Clothing Export Counci lof 
Great Britain 


Consolidated Textiles Ltd. 
Consumers' Association of Canada 
Cookshire Woollen Mills Ltd. 


Coppley, Noyes and Randall 
Limited (Cambridge Clothes) 


Cordage Institute of Canada 
CrowniCap Mig. Co. ita: 


Croydon (Division of Warnaco of 
Canada Limited) 


Dawi's,) Le wWextites Core led. 
Dawtex Industries Inc. 


Distribution Services Branch, 
Industry, Trade & Commerce 


Dolly Dimple Incorporated 
Dominion Glove Company Ltd. 
Dominion Textile Inc. 
Drapeshire Clothes Inc. 
DuPont Canada Inc. 


Edmont Canada Limited 


A sof | 


LOCATION 


Montréal, Qué. 


Montréal, Qué. 


Montréal, Qué. 


Montréal, Qué. 


Huntingaon, Qué. 
Montréal, Qué. 


London, England 


Montréal, Qué. 
OEEawalyn One. 
Cookshire, Qué. 


Hamilton; s Oni. 


Montréal, Qué. 
Winnipeg, Man. 


= 


Montréal, Qué. 


TOROMeEO; ms Olt. 
WWoneorncoy, Wives. 


Ottawa, Ont. 


Montréal, Qué. 
Beebe, Qué. 

Montréal, Qué. 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Montréal, Qué. 


Cowansville, Qué. 


HEARING 


Private 


Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 


Private 


Private. 


Public 


Private 


Public 
Private 


Private 


Private 


Private 
Private 
Private 
Private 
Private 


Private 


NAME 
Elite Blouse & Skirt 
Manufacturing Limited 


Emery, C.G. International 
Limited 


Formfit of Canada Limited 


Forsyth Trading Company 
Limited 


G.W.G. 


Ganterie Canadienne Ltée 


Gay Togs 

Gemini Fashions of Canada Ltd. 
George Brown College 

George Hancock Textiles Limited 
Gerb Headwear Co. 

Gordon Textile Dyers Ltd. 
Hanson-Mohawk Inc. 

Harris Knitting Mills Ltd. 
Harry Sherman 

Harvey Woods Limited 


Holiday Sportswear Manufacturing 
Company 


Home Furnishing Industries 
Association 


Huck Glove Company Limited 
Hudson's Bay Company 
Hutner, A.M. 

Imasa Limited 


Imperial Converters 
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LOCATION 


TOVON CO; POne ~ 


Markham, Ont. 


TOEONtCO, Ot. 


TLOLEONtOW Ont. 


Edmonton, Alta. 


Ancienne-Lorette, 


Qué. 
Montréal, Qué. 
TROROntO;mO miler. 
TOLOnTO, Onc. 
TOLONto, Ont. 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Montréal, Qué. 
Hull, Qué. 
Montréal, Qué. 
Montréal, Qué. 
Woodstock, Ont. 


TOLONCO, ‘Ont. 


Ottawa, Ont. 


Kitchener, Ont. 
Toronto; Zont. 
TOON COO Dic. 
Montréal, Qué. 


Montréal, Qué. 


HEARING 


Private 


Private 


Private 


Private 


Private 
Private 


Public 


Private 


Private 


Private 


Private 


Public 


Private 


Private 


NAME 

Industrial Textiles (1977) 
Limited 

Ingram's of Saskatoon 


International Ladies' 
Worker's Union 


Garment 


International Leather Goods, 
Plastics and Novelty Workers 
Union 

Irving Arnold Associates 

DPrwineMtg. Co. sbid. 

Wack Spratt Mig.Jinc. 

Jacobs Crowley sMtig® (197%) std. 

Jantzen of Canada Limited 

Japan Chemical Fibres 
Association and 

Japan Silk & Synthetic Textile 
Exporters' Association 


Japan Textile Products 
Exporters' Association 


Japan Woollenand Linen Textile 
Exporters Association, The 
Japan Woollen Spinners 
Association, Japan Worsted and 
Woollen Weavers Association 

Julius Resnick, Canada Ltd. 

Kiddies Togs Mfg. Co. Ltd. 

Koret of California (Canada) Ltd. 

Laventhol & Horwath 


Leisure Time Distributors Ltd. 


Les Confections Jos-Bel Inc. 


Les Industries Kidbec 
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LOCATION 
TOrOnto; .Ont. 


Saskatoon, Sask. 


Montréal, Qué. 
Western Canada 
Region 


Montréal, Qué. 


LOLON CO ;,mOntE. 

Montréal, Qué. 
Montréal, Qué. 
Winnipeg, Man. 
BB. Cr 


Vancouver, 


Osaka, Japan 


Osaka, Japan 


Japan 


Montréal, Qué. 
Montréal, Qué. 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Toronto, .OnEs 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Ste-Rose De Watford, 
Qué. 


Montréal, Qué. 


HEARING 


Private 


Public 
Public 


Public 


PubiLic 
Private 
Private 
Public 
Private 


Private 


Private 


Private 
Private 
Private 
Public 


Private 


Private 


NAME 


Les Industries Popular Limitée 
Loomweave Mills 

Lounge Fashion Clothes Limited 
Lute yeiried . 

(1976) Ltée/Ltd. 


Lyon Industries 


Made to Fit Garment 
EGC L 


(Canada) 


Majdell Mfg. Co. Ltd. 

Manitoba Fashion Institute Inc. 
Marilyn Brooks Inc. 

Markit “Togs Ltds 

Match Mates Inc. 


Men's Clothing Manufacturers 
Association of Ontario 


Men's Clothing Manufacturers 
Association of Québec 


Merit Clothing Limited 
Modern Headwear 


Monark Sales Limited 


Montreal Clothing Contractors 
Association 


Montreal Dress & Sportswear 
Guild 


National Knitting Limited 


National Wool Textile Export 
Corporation, The 


Needle Trade Management 
Association of Ontario 


Norton Safety Products Limited 


Nova Scotia Textiles Limited 
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LOCATION 


Montréal, Qué. 
Montréal, Qué. 
Vancouver, B.C. 
St® Laurent, (Ouen 
Montréal, Qué. 


Montréal, Qué. 


St. Daurentynouerk 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Uboneeree),- Omics 
Montréal, Qué. 
Montréal, Qué. 


TOBOnTOnmOMit. 


Montréal, Qué. 


Montréal, Qué. 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Montréal, Qué. 


Montréal, Qué. 


Montréal, Qué. 


MORO Mite Oe Onitere 


Bradford, England 


ikencormesy,. Oxoie . 


Rexdale, Ont. 


Windsor, IN.o. 


HEARING 


Private 
Private 
Private 


Private 
Private 


Public 


Private 
Private 


Public 


Public 


Private 
Private 
Private 


Private 


Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 


NAME LOCATION HEARING 


Nova Stran Ltd. Saint :dohn; N.B. Private 

Ontario Glove Company Waterloo, Ont. Private 

Ontario Research Foundation Mississauga, Ont. Public 

Parity Committee of the Handbag Montréal, Qué. Public 
Industry in Québec 

Patons & Baldwins (Canada) Limited Toronto, Ont. Private 

Peerless Clothing Mfg. Company Montréal, Qué. Private 

Perth Yarns Limited Perth, Ont. Private 

Pracht, of Canada Ltd. Montréal, Qué. 

Promo-Wear Ltd. Teulon, Man. Private 

Quebec Outerwear Knitters Montréal, Qué. Public 
Association 

Rentex Inc. Montréal, Qué. 

Retail Council of Canada TORORLOgsOnt. Public 

Retail Merchants Association Scarborough, Ont.« 


of Canada Inc. 


Rice Sportswear Ltd. Winnipeg, Man. Private 
RidgeLine Products Inc. Toronto, Ont. Private 
Riviera Slacks Inc. Toronto, Ont. Private 
Robin Sportswear Ltd. Montréal, Qué. Private 
Rubin Brothers Clothiers Limited Montréal, Qué. Private 
Satexil Inc. Montréal, Qué. Private 
Shergroup Textiles Ltd. Toronte, Ome. Private 
Silknit Limited Toronto, Ont. Private 
Si lpate industrres Tijteels Winnipeg, Man. Private 
Smash Saint Laurent, Que. 

Society of the Button Industry Montréal, Qué. Public 

Sport-Ease Fashions Ltd. Winnipeg, Man. 


5D 


NAME 

Squire Manufacturing 
International Inc. 

Standard Knitting. bcd. 

Stanfield's Limited 

Superior Glove Company 

Taiwan Textile Federation, The 


Talon Division - Textron Canada 
Limited 


Tan Jay International 

Texflex Limited 

Textiles and Consumer Products 
Branch, Industry, Trade and 
Commerce 

Textiles Dionne Inc. 
TransContinental Sales Inc. 


University of Manitoba, The 


Victoria Leather Jacket 
Company Ltd. 


Wabasso Limited 


Warren Knit 


West Coast Woollen Mills Ltd. 
William Cline Co. Limited 
Wm. Hutchinson (Yarns) Ltd. 


Woods Bag & Canvas Co. Ltd. 
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LOCATION 


Winnipeg, Man. 


Winnipeg, Man. 
TLULOg ey «ol. 
Acton, Ont. 
OLON EO Ont. 


LOLOMEO, AOnicr. 


Winnipeg, Man. 


Stoney Creek, Ont. 


Ottawa, Ont. 


Ste-Foy, Qué. 
Montréal, Qué. 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Winnipeg, Man. 


Montréal, Qué. 


St. Catherines, 


Ont. 


Vancouver, 


Kitchener, Ont. 


Bradford, England 


LOLONCO, Ont. 


Bec 


HEARING 


Private 


Private 


Private 


Private 
Private 


Public 


Private 


Private 


Private 


APPENDIX / 


PRODUCTS TO BE INCLUDED ON THE 


YARNS 


IMPORT CONTROL LIST 


1. Yarns and rovings, including threads, cords and twines, 
wholly of cotton, other than those presently excluded 
from the Import Control List. 


2 eeACEY ILC. Varnss 


3. Polyester yarns. 


4. Rayon yarns. 


5. Nylon yarns. 


6. Mixed fibre yarns. 


FABRICS 


7.  Broadwoven 
8. Broadwoven 
9. Broadwoven 
10. Broadwoven 
11. Broadwoven 
12. Broadwoven 
13. Broadwoven 
14. Broadwoven 


15. Broadwoven 


polyester fabrics. 

polyester - cotton fabrics. 
woollen and worsted fabrics. 
nylon fabrics. 

cotton fabrics. 

rayon fabrics. 

pile fabrics of man-made fibres. 
fabrics of mixed fibres. 


coated fabrics. 
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Gr ~CLOTHENG 


16. Outerwear garments, whether fully or partially 
manufactured commonly referred to as 


(a) snowsuits, snowmobile suits, ski suits and 
ski pants, and 


(b) jackets and vests, including parkas and ski jackets, 
that have an outer shell manufactured substantially 
from woven fabrics, and that are lined and designed 
to protect the wearer against cold or inclement 
weather. 


17. Pants, including jeans, slacks, shorts, overalls and 
coveralls, whether fully or partially manufactured. 


18... Unstructured or leisure suits, including unseruec tuned 
sportcoats and blazers, whether fully or partially 
manufactured. 


19. Blouses and ladies' shirts, including T-shirts and sweat 
shirts, whether fully or partially manufactured. 


20. Pyjamas and sleepwear, whether fully or partially 
manufactured. 


21. Raincoats, whether fully or partially manufactured. 


22. Sportswear, including dresses and coordinates, whether 
fully or partially manufactured. 


23. Foundation garments, whether fully or partially 
manufactured. 


24. Swimwear, whether fully or partially manufactured. 

25. Underwear, whether fully or partially manufactured. 

26. Top coats, overcoats and outerjackets, including duffle 
coats, suburban coats and pant coats, whether fully or 


partially manufactured. 


27. Men's and boys' fine suits and jackets, including sport- 
coats and blazers, whether fully or partially manufactured. 


28. Leather coats, whether fully or partially manufactured. 


29. Men's and boys' shirts, including T-shirts and sweat shirts, 
whether fully or partially manufactured. 


30. Sweaters, pullovers and cardigans, whether fully or 
partially manufactured. 
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Towels, washcloths, bath mats and bath sets. 


Blankets. 
Tablecloths. 
Bedspreads. 


Bedding, neews: 


Sheets, made wholly or in part of cotton or of man-made 


fibres, whether imported separately er in combination 
with other goods. 


Pillowcases, made wholly or in part of cotton or of 
Man-made fibres, whether imported separately or in 
combination with other goods. 


MISCELLANEOUS PRODUCTS 
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Work gloves composed wholly or in part of textile 
fabric or leather, whether or not impregnated or 
coated with plastic. 


Cordage, rope and twine. 


Handbags, made of fabrics, whether uncoated, coated or 
bonded, containing natural or man-made fibres or blends 
of these fibres, with a body area, excluding handles, 
between 258 square centimetres and 1,226 square centi- 
metres in the manufacture of which leather and plastic 
materials may be used as trim and finish but not a major 
component of the shell. 
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